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PREFACE. 



It is a trite saying " that we never know the 
worth of a thing till we lose it •/' and never was 
its truth so forcibly felt as on the memorable 
14th day of November, 1854, on which the 
southern part of the Crimea was visited by a 
terrible hurricane of wind, coming in sudden 
gusts, accompanied by a drenching rain, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by hail and snow. The 
British and Allied tent« (the Turkish round 
tents excepted) were nearly all blown down, 
and many of them destroyed. I may here add, 
that although those coasts are at times visited 
by violent storms, none so furious had occurred 
for the previous thirty or forty years. 

Having been one of the many suflferers by 
this disaster, besides having lived under canvas 
during the winter and spring campaigns of 1853 
and 1854 on the Danube, when honorary aide- 
de-camp to His Excellency the Spanish General 
Prim, Comte de Beuss (chief of a military and 
scientific commission, accredited to His Majesty 
the Sultan Abdul-Medjid by Her Majesty 
Isabella II., Queen of Spain), I may fairly say 
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that I have had some practical experience of a 
nomadic life. This has enabled me to perceive 
the inefficiency of all modem tents, and further, 
has induced me to study at my leisure their 
construction, utility, portability, &c. 

The tent in which I lived in the campaign on 
the Danube was the same as that I had in the 
Crimea, one of Edgington's improved military 
tents, and was of a dark green colour. This 
habitation, although waterproof and very com- 
fortable, shared the fate of others on the 14th 
of November, being blown down. 

Convinced that by adhering to the present 
plan of constructing tents (viz., by having in- 
terior vertical poles, and innumerable outside 
supports in the shape of ropes, for the purpose 
of keeping the tent upright, besides acting as 
props or stays to resist the wind), I could not 
increase their stability or rigidity without very 
materially adding to their weight, and thereby 
decreasing their usefulness in the shape of porta- 
bility, I at once banished all such methods of 
construction from my mind. 

After having carefully studied the nature and 
firm properties of semicircular and other cur- 
vilinear arches (as applied to tunnels), I hope 
I have at last been successful in applying the 
same principle to tents, making their plan of 
erection both simple and rigid, portable and ele- 
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gant. I sincerely trust that my present inven- 
tion may prove both beneficial and useful to all 
nations who may require light, portable, and firm 
habitations during their nomadic wanderings; 
and I hope that it will supply a want which 
has often been felt both by the British and 
Continental armies. 

My reader will hereafter perceive that I have 
not omitted providing shelter for the sick, or 
soldiers who may be wounded on the field of 
battle ; neither have I forgotten those in camp, 
nor those employed on outpost duties. The latter 
especially, occupying very exposed situations 
as advanced guardians to the camp, frequently 
tmdergo severe hardships for want of protection 
from incessant rains and piercing cold winds. 
These would perhaps find my " Guard-tent" (or 
"Tente d'Abri'*), although very light, irksome 
to carry ; but when small portions could be con- 
signed to each soldier, the pleasurable reunion 
of all its parts, when converted into a snug dry 
tent, would far overbalance the discomforts of 
having to carry this slight extra burden. 

It is a well-known fact, that when the soldier 
suffers from the bad effects of indifferent cloth- 
ing or such coverings as tents, extra sickness, 
and consequently extra expense to Government, 
are the results. 

Some might perhaps be led to suppose that 

a 3 
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soldiers can fight battles and bivouac for any 
length of time without tents ; but not so : for the 
absolute necessity of covering troops when em- 
ployed in the field has, with rare exceptions, at 
all times, and with all nations, been a subject of 
paramount importance. Nevertheless, history 
records a contrary example of the endeavours of 
a great nation entirely to dispense with tents for 
their soldiers, and the lamentable but natural 
results. 

Towards the close of the second year of the 
French war of liberty, the Central Con- 
vention, or Assembly, had agents attached to 
the several divisions of the army then in the 
field : with a view of diminishing the heavy ex- 
pense, as also to facilitate the mobility of their 
troops, as they conceived, these commissaries 
refused to continue the supply of tents and their 
necessary transport, thus obliging the troops to 
bivouac. This murderous and pernicious system 
may probably be classed among the worst of the 
numerous errors committed by the agents of the 
Council of Terror. It will be difficult to calcu- 
late the number of the brave defenders of the 
country who from bivouacs were sent to the 
hospital, and thence to the tomb, — not less diffi- 
cult to know the number of those who, having 
escaped death, retained the too often insupport- 
able rheumatic sufferings, causing some to be 
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lame and others to lead a languishing life for 
the rest of their days. 

It is to be regretted, that, during a campaign, 
soldiers are often both badly fed and badly 
clothed. How often are they not greatly 
fatigued by unremitting exertions and constant 
marches! and to oblige them to seek repose 
under the canopy of heaven for their only 
shelter, with the damp ground as their bed, or 
to bury themselves in the moist earth, as is the 
case when subterranean huts are constructed for 
winter encampments, is, to say the least, a most 
pernicious and destructive proceeding. This, 
alas ! shows that they serve those who consider 
metallic produce of infinitely superior value to 
that most noble of all earthly beings — man. 

These cruel proceedings were enacted and 
enforced by short-sighted and egotistical men, 
who considered that the cost of providing tents 
and transport for the use of the brave defenders 
of their country far exceeded in value the ex- 
pected results. 

May this short epitome of past historical 
events and their sad result, not be obliterated 
from history, but remain as a practical lesson 
for future generations ! 

This signal failure of an endeavour to discon- 
tinue their use consequently proves " tents " to 
be a necessary appendage to an army ; it hence 
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behoves all governments to adopt the best that 
can be obtained. 

Previous to engaging in the task, I was un- 
acquainted with the history or construction of 
any tents, save and except such as 1 had seen ; 
but since the month of January last 1 have 
devoted much time to examining the works qf 
various ancient and modem writers who have 
described such habitations, belonging to the 
innumerable tribes and nations who have in- 
habited the earth, from the earliest recorded 
period to the present time. And although I 
have not the vanity to suppose that this small 
volume embodies all the information that exists 
on the subject, I hope that the result of my re- 
searches will, by exhibiting the inefficiency of 
other modes of construction^ prove the supe- 
riority of the tent I now bring before the public. 

A careful examination into the method of con- 
structing tents, throughout all ages, has led me 
to the conclusion, that, however advanced may 
be the knowledge of the present day in various 
appliances of science, we are marvellously de- 
ficient in the art of constructing a tent that shall 
in all climes and seasons afford a dry, secure, 
and well ventilated shelter to the soldier in the 
field. 

The present state of affairs in India justifies 
the belief that a large European force will 
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necessarily be required for many years to come. 
Tke climate and peculiar circumstances of the 
country are such as occasionally to demand the 
removal of troops to cooler and more healthy 
localities, where encampments in the open 
{^ins or mountain sides will be preferable to 
dwelling in the prescribed limits of towns; 
hence will imperatively be needed a supply of 
protection to the soldier, that no such sad de- 
tails of disaster may come to us from Hindostan 
as distressed us in the Crimea. 

With a view of rendering this work more use- 
ful to my brother soldiers, and also adding to 
the general interest, I have devoted some pages 
to the modes of encamping an army in the field 
in ancient and modem times, from the Greek his- 
torians, as also the lucid arrangement of CsBsar, 
from his own Commentaries, the regulations of 
the British army in the great Continental wars, 
and also those of the present time. To this I 
have added some practical remarks by the late 
Dr. Robert Jackson, Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals in 1845, with reference to " selecting 
Encamping Grounds for armies in the field," 
considered in a sanitary point of view ; also a 
summary of a most valuable Report made by 
order of the Emperor Napoleon III., by the 
Baron Larrey, on the sanitary condition of the 
camp at Chalons in August, 1857. 
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Before concluding my prefatory remarks I 
should be wanting in gratitude were I to omit 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell Ferguson, architect and civil engineer, of 
Portobello Bridge, Dublin, for the valuable and 
cheerful assistance he has rendered me in super- 
intending the construction of large Model Tents 
furnished to the English, French, Austrian, 
Prussian, Russian, Swedish, Belgic, and Hano- 
verian Governments, and for the able and artistic 
manner in which he has prepared the illustra- 
tions ; as also Mr. Jeremiah How for his assist- 
ance in preparing the MS. and superintending 
the work through the press. 

Junior United Sei^vice Cluh, 
August, 1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The earliest mention we have of tents is in 
Gknesis iv. 20, where we are told that " Jabal 
was the father of such as dwell in tents and of 
such as have cattle ;" meaning that he was the 
inventor of tents, and of pitching those moveable 
habitations in the fields. Jabal may be said to 
be the first of those wandering shepherds who, 
to this day, occupy so conspicuous a place among 
the inhabitants of Asia, living under tents, and 
removing from place to place with their flocks 
and herds according to the season or the demand 
for pasturage. 

After the Flood, Noah was " within his tentj' 
and, prophesying the future destiny of his 
family, he said, "Japheth shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem" (Genesis ix.). In the 13th 
chapter also, " Lot, which went with Abram, 
had flocks and herds and tents.'' We find also 
in Genesis xxv. the two sons of Isaac are thus 
described : — "Esau was a cunning hunter, a 
man of the field ; and Jacob was a plain man 

B 2 
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dwelling in tenur The epithet is applicable 
to the simplicity of Bedomn life to tlds day. 
On the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, 
throughout their peregrinations until they ob- 
tained the promised land they adopted the same 
kind of habitation. Tents must necessarily have 
been generally used in ancient times among the 
people ; their way of life being mostly pastoral, 
locomotion was required for pasturage, and 
dwellings adapted to such a life became in- 
dispensable. Accordingly we see the first 
mention that is made of tents is connected 
with the keeping of cattle, and to this day they 
remain the exclusive residence of only pastoral 
people. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with precision, 
the construction and appearance of the patriar- 
chal tents, but we shall not be far from the truth 
if we consider the present Arab tent the nearest 
existing approximation to the ancient model. 

The common Arab tent is generally of an 
oblong figure, varying in size according to the 
wants or rank of the owner, and in its general 
shape not unaptly compared by Sallust, and 
after him by Dr. Shaw, to the hull of a ship 
turned upside down. It may not improperly 
be suggested that Nqah covered the ark with 
the skins of animals sewed together, so placed 
that they might easily be drawn over each other 
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in storms and cold weather, and opened wl>en his 
family or the animals wanted either light or 
fresh air. It is certain that many of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs dwelt in tents, and these 
most likely were covered with skins, as soldiers' 
tents were afterwards, and as those of many wild 
tribes are to this day« Noah might well use 
such a covering for his house upon the waters 
to secure himself, his family, and his stock from 
damage by storms. This opinion is supported 
by the statement, " Noah removed the covering 
from the ark " (Qten. viii. 13), whilst the vessel 
was upon the waters. The Hebrew word which 
is rendered covering is the same used to signify 
the covering of the tabernacle, which was made 
of skins. 

In that interesting picture of the patriarchal 
age which appears in the sacred volume, we are 
told that Abraham " sat in the tent-door in the 
heat of the day." Among the Bedouin tribes it 
is the duty of the chief or sheikh to entertain 
strangers ; and as the custom requires them to 
stop at the first tent they reach, the sheikh's tent 
is usually pitched in the advance towards the 
highway. This custom will account for Abra- 
ham being the first to perceive the three 
strangers as he sat in the shade of his tent- 
door to enjoy any air that might be stirring, 
while the heat rendered the interior of the tent 
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too close and sultry to be conveniently occupied ; 
in the heat of the day the external shade of 
the tent is much cooler and more pleasant than 
the interior. 

The instructions delivered by the great law- 
giver to the Israelites for setting up of the 
tabernacle, or sacred tent as it may properly be 
termed, thus directs : — " And thou shalt make 
a covering for the tent of rams' skins dyed red^ 
and a covering above of badgers' skins." The 
Hebrew tahash has been rendered badger, which 
is an animal that does not inhabit Arabia ; but it 
is meant to describe an animal whose skin will 
resist wet ; and the skin of the tahash was used 
for making shoes (Ezekiel, xvi. 10) : it is there 
rendered badgers' skins. We have good testi- 
mony that there is in the Red Sea, a fish whose 
skin is like the wild goat or chamois* Niebuhr 
says that a fish which the English call porpoise, 
or sea-hog, is called by the Arabian merchants 
dahash. He also says the skin is used for 
bucklers, and is musket-proof. Other authors 
say the skins are used for covering huts, &c. 

The word terU comes from the Latin tentuSj 
stretched {tentorium heing a tent or pavilion), 
tents being usually made of skins or canvas 
stretched out and sustained by poles with cords 
and pegs ; and the same may be understood of a 
tabernacle, a pavilion, or portable lodge, under 
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which to shelter in the open air from the in- 
juries of the weather. 

Succoth, which signifies tents, is mentioned, 
Exod. xii. 37, as the first encampment or rest- 
ing-place of the Israelites after they left Egypt, 
and is probably so named in consequence of 
its being a spot where caravans were accus- 
tomed to encamp, or obtained its name from 
their encampment on the occasion of the 
exodus. 

Tents were also appropriated to the dififerent 
sexes: Sarah had her tent; Laban went into 
Jacob's tent ; Leah's tent, Rachel's tent, and 
the maid-servants' tent are also particularised. 
The custom of setting apart tents for the use of 
women is still continued, and the common Arabs 
have a separate apartment in their tents for 
their wives, made by letting down a curtain or 
carpet from one of the supports. 

Mr. Charles Taylor says : " Besides Succoth, 
two other terms are used in the sacred Scrip- 
tures to denote tents, namely, ShekeUy which 
may be taken for an inferior kind of tent or 
tabernacle, similar to the huts of the natives of 
New Holland, which are formed of a few 
branches crossing each other, covered with 
brushwood and clay, six feet in depth and four 
or five in breadth ; the other, called Abelj may 
denote a tent whose accommodation may be 
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varied so as to suit a large family; or those 
which might be enriched or ornamented for 
great men, as generals or kings." 

In our translation of the Old Testament, the 
words suecoth and maaac are thus variously 
rendered : — booth, college, covert, covering, 
hanging, pavilion, tabernacle, tent. As we shall 
afterwards show, tents are still used for religious 
ceremonies in the East. During the period of 
our Biblical history, it would appear that tents 
were in common use even within the walls of 
a city : the sculptured remains of the buried city 
at Nineveh (700 years B.C.) exhibit examples. 
In the tent represented in the plate, also, are 
shown jars for cooling water, suspended on the 
poles, as is now the practice in the East. These 
sculptures of the ancient Assyrians represent 
not only men, but articles of furniture, as 
couches, chairs, and tables, inside tents. 

We find that the Apostle Paul made it a point 
of honour to preach the gospel of Christ with- 
out payment, working with his hands for a live- 
lihood. His associate Luke (Acts xviii.) says, 
" Paul came to Corinth, where he found a Jew, 
named Aquila, and because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them and wrought ; 
for by their occupation they were tent-makers." 
Mr. Taylor infers that these tents were for the 
use of the Eoman soldiery. All the trade 
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and manufactures of Palestine at the period ap- 
pear to have been carried on by the Jews ; and 
as Palestine was for so many centuries the 
seat of war, and for all time the contending 
parties were not the native inhabitants, tents 
must have been always required for the armies 
to protect the soldier from the heavy dews that 
fall during the night. That these tents were 
impervious to wet we have good testimony, and, 
according to the general belief^ the coverings 
were of very closely woven or felted hair-cloth. 

In Layard's * Nineveh and Babylon ' we find, 
" At Mosul was discovered a chamber, in which 
on the sculptures was described the taking by 
the Assyrians of a fortified city called Lachish " 
(Lakhisha). ( Josh. x. 23 ; 2 Kings, xviii. 14.) 
The king, Sennacherib, is represented sitting 
on a throne, placed at the entrance of the city. 
Behind the king was the royal tent or pa- 
vilion, supported by ropes. An inscription 
about it confirms this, as it says, " This is 
the tent of Sennacherib, king of Assyria." 
Date about 700 years B.C. 

Jerome, in his Epistle to Eusticus, says, " The 
chief inventors and improvers of monachism 
were the sons of the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament, who built huts near the river Jordan, 
and quitting throngs and cities, lived upon 
barley cakes and wild herbs. Of this number 
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were the sons of Rechab, who lived in tents : 
they are commended by the prophet Jeremiah, 
chap. XXXV." There is an independent tribe of 
Jews in Arabia, the Beni Kheiber, who are 
nomades, living in tents, and who drink no 
wine. They do not associate with other Jews ; 
they observe the law of Moses by tradition, but 
have not the written law. (See Benjamin of 
Tudela, Niebuhr, and Joseph Wolfe's Travels.) 
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Greek and Roman. — The tent of Achilles was 
a wooden hut, covered with reeds, as Homer de* 
scribes the aged Priam going in his chariot to 
Pelides' (Achilles*) tent, which is thus rendered 
by Pope : — 

" Unseen, through all the hostile camp they went, 
And now approach*d Pelides' lofty tent. 
Of fir the roof was lais'd, and cover'd o*er 
With reeds collected from the marshy shore; 
And fenced with palisades— a hall of state 
(The work of soldiers), where the hero sate. 
Large was the door, whose well-compacted strength 
A solid pine-tree barred, of wondrous length. 
Scarce three strong Greeks could lift its mighty weight ; 
But great Achilles singly closed the gate." 

The men's tents were covered by skins, but 
nothing else is said. 

The tents of the Macedonians were small, as 
being intended to supply only a necessary cover- 
ing against inclement weather. They were 
made of skins, and therefore, when bundled up, 
were sometimes made use of in passing rivers. 
Two soldiers lay in a tent. 

Thus the Macedonians used little or nothing 
else but ** Guard Tents," as I call my new inven- 
tion, or " Tentes d' Abri." 
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As for the king, his tent was pitched in the 
centre of the camp, where he lay by himself. It 
seems to have consisted of but two apartments : 
one where the king slept, and the other where 
he received company. Before the entrance his 
guards did duty. 

The pavilion of Alexander the Great was of 
enormous dimensions, and is represented as 
being capable of containing 100 beds. The roof, 
one mass of gilded designs, was supported by 
eight pillars, covered with gold. In the centre 
was placed his throne, which was a mass of gold : 
from it he delivered his judgments. This pa- 
vilion is said to have been the most gorgeous 
ever seen. His body-guard, or armed court at- 
tendants, consisted of 600 persons, clothed in 
magnificent attire, covered with gold embroid- 
ery. Their duty was to guard the interior en- 
trances, so that no unauthorized individual could 
approach the sovereign without complying with 
the iisual court regulations. — (From the fifteen 
books of the D^ipnosophistes d'Athenfee.)* • 

On the Column of Anto^i^u8 (l.D. 174) is re- 
presented t, tent, which to all appearance is 
wholly made of canvas. In the work which 
delineates the sculptured ornaments (Colomna 
Antoniniana), at the bottom of this plate is this 
description : " Tenioria^ s^u tabernacula et eastraJ' 
In another engraving are some tents, rather 
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hut-shaped, with sloping roofs, the sides made of 
canvas, and the top covered either with skins 
or canvas. 

In the volumes of engravings from the sculp- 
tures on the columns of Antoninus and Trajan, 
which were erected to record the triumphs of 
the two emperors, are many representations of 
the tents and huts which the Romans provided 
for landing on a hostile shore. The huts of the 
Dacians, as well as other barbarians, are also de- 
picted. The Dacians appear from these sculp- 
tures to have been a peaceful people, and the 
atrocities committed on them by the Romans, 
are as the artists were Romans, doubtless faith- 
fully rendered. 

On Roman monuments the tents represented 
appear to be huts having curtains at the en- 
ti-ance. (Ciacono, Hist, a Triano Caesare, Roma, 
1616.) 

Adam (Roman Antiquities) says : " The tents 
(tentoria) were covered with leather or skins, 
extended with ropes. In each tent were usually 
ten soldiers, with their decanus or petty oflScer, 
who commanded them, called * contubemium.' " 

The breadth of the Roman tent (for summer) 
was ten Roman feet. Sometimes they were 
covered with leather, but the largest probably 
with cloth. (Fosbrooke.) When they were open 
before and behind, with the valances lifted up, 
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they had the appearance of a butterfly flying, 
and therefore were called papiliones. Nero had 
an octagon tent of singular beauty. 

In Caesar's Commentaries, edited by Clarke, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, it appears 
that the army of Ariovistus, a king of the Ger- 
mans, who invaded Gkul and subjected the in- 
habitants to the most cruel and oppressive treat- 
ment, and whom Caesar marched against, and in 
a great battle entirely defeated, used huts or 
tents in shape similar to those represented in 
Froissart, viz., bell-shaped, with outside long 
ropes. They had other tents and huts, for men, 
shaped like our present hospital tents, but with 
perpendicular ends : they had higher walls, and 
were constructed something like common sheds, 
and, I presume, had wooden props inside, as out- 
side ropes are not represented to these long tents. 

In the same work various other tents used in 
Caesar's wars are shown. One has a dome- 
shaped top. It is circular, with long curtains 
falling all round on the ground. There are also 
three tents of the exact form now used in 
England, the old pattern " round tents," or, as 
they are erroneously called, " bell tents," without 
the improved short wall. 

The Eomans appear to have hutted their .men 
when in standing camps, or used tents either 
covered by canvas or leather, or by skins. 
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Tents, Booths, or Shelters op the ancient 
Scythian tribe called " Argrippeans." — 
The Argrippei were a nation among the Sauro- 
inataB (Sarmatia), and, according to Herodo- 
tus (b.c, 445), were of two distinct tribes, viz., 
the Androphagi or Men-eaters, fierce and cruel ; 
and the Argrippei or Bald-heads, who had flat 
noses, and were a wise and peaceful people. 
They lived on the fruit of a tree called ponticus, 
from which, when ripe, they made a thick black 
liquor, called aschy^ which they drank clear or 
mixed with milk; and of the husk they pre- 
pared a kind of cake. No man offered violence 
to this people, for they were accounted sacred, 
and had no warlike weapons among them. They 
determined the differences which arose among 
their neighbours, and whoever fled to them for 
refuge was permitted to live unmolested. It 
was a political maxim in Scythia not to permit 
any foreigner who retired thither to return to 
his native country. Herodotus further tells us 
that these people slept in winter under trees 
covered with a strong white cloth, and in the 
summer under those trees without any covering at 
all. Bitter asks, " Were these Argrippei one of 
the early sacerdotal colonies from India which had 
settled in the wilds of Scythia, and whose peace- 
ful and sacred character had secured the regard 
of the neighbouring barbarians ?" According to 
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the suppositions of Rennell and other modem 
writers, the Argrippei must have occupied the 
northern part of the tract now in the possession 
of the greater or eastern horde of the Kirgees. 

1 have perhaps dilated over-much in here 
giving some account of this ancient tribe, but, 
considering that little is known either of their 
appellation or customs, I have judged it to be 
useful and instructive to afiford all attainable in- 
formation regarding a people whose dwellings 
are described. 

The habitations of the Scythian nomades were 
various, and in some respects curious. Hero- 
dotus, in speaking of the customs of these tribes, 
says, "The Scythian nomades, inhabiting the 
tract between the Tanais (Don) and the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper), lived for the most part in 
waggons, the lesser sort of which had four 
wheels, and the larger six. These vehicles con^ 
tained within them houses made of clay, some of 
which had one and others three little rooms, 
that were occupied chiefly by women, the men 
generally riding on horseback. The smaller 
waggons were drawn by four oxen, the larger 
by six.'' 
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Bedouin or Arab, the same at this day as in the Patri- 
archal Age; described bt Niebuhr, Latard, Stephens, 
Lamartine, Clarke, Burckhardt — Persl^n — Hindustan 
— Calmuc and Mantchow Tatars — The Tuski — The 
Samoyedes — The Ostyaks — The Buraets — Calmuc 
Tatars and Nomade Races in China — Turkish Tent — 
Magnificent Tents of the Sultan — Modern, by the 
Author — Tents of Malay People — Habitations of the 
Andamaners. 
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This important division of the globe, whose 
surface amounts to about seventeen millions and 
a half of square miles, must be regarded as hav- 
ing been the most favoured. Here the First Man 
was created ; here the Patriarchs lived ; here the 
Law was given ; here the greatest and most cele- 
brated monarchies of antiquity were formed; 
and from hence the first founders of cities and 
nations in other parts of the world conducted 
their colonies In Asia our blessed Redeemer 
appeared, wrought salvation for mankind, died, 
and rose again ; and from hence the light of the 
Gospel has been diffused over the world. Laws, 
arts, sciences, and religions, almost all had their 
origin in Asia. The soil is jfruitful, and abounds 
with all the luxuries as well as the necessaries 
of life. The climate over the greater part is 
favourable to residence in the open air, and the 
trackless plains that abound in this division of 
the globe encourage the habits of the patriarchal 
age to be continued to this day among the many 
nomade tribes. Although these tribes go under 
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various denominations^ yet the term Bedouin 
will be one that is generally understood. 

Arab or Bedouin Tents. — These people 
dwell entirely in the wilds, visiting towns only 
when compelled by the requirements of any of 
the necessaries of life ; their tents are of the 
most primitive character, and although some 
more wealthy sheikh may occasionally have a 
habitation of superior kind, yet what we shall 
describe may be considered the type of all. 

The Arab family tent is in length from 25 to 
30 feet, by about 10 feet in breadth; the ez^ 
treme height — that is, the height of those poles 
which are made higher than the others in order 
to give a slope to throw off the rain from the 
roof — varies from 7 to 10 feet ; but the height of 
the side parts seldom exceeds 5 feet. The most 
usual-sized tent has nine poles, three in the middle 
and three on each side. The covering of the 
tent among the Arabs is usually black goat's 
hair, so completely woven as to be impervious 
to the heaviest rain ; but the side-coverings are 
often of coarse wool. These tentKJOverings are 
spun and woven at home by the women, unless 
the tribe has not goats enough to supply its own 
demand for goat's hair, when the stiiS is bought 
from those better furnished. The front of the 
tent is usually kept open, except in winter, and 
the back or side hangings or coverings are so 
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managed that the air can be admitted in any 
direction, or excluded, at pleasure. The tents 
are kept stretched in the usual way, by cords, 
fastened at one end to the poles and at the other 
by pins driven into the ground, at the distance 
of three or four paces from the tent. The in- 
terior is divided into two apartments by a cur- 
tain hung up against the middle poles of the 
tent. This partition is usually of white woollen 
stuff, sometimes interwoven with patterns of 
flowers. One of these apartments is for the 
men, and the other for the women. In the 
former the ground is usually covered with car- 
pets or mats, and the wheat-sacks and camel- 
bags are heaped up in it around the middle post 
like a pyramid, at the base of which, or towards 
the back of the tent, are arranged the camels' 
pack-saddles, against which the men recline as 
they sit on the ground. The women's apart- 
ment is less neat, being encumbered with all the 
lumber of the tent, the water and butter skins, 
the culinary utensils, &c. Some tents of great 
chiefs are square — perhaps 30 feet square — ^with 
a proportionate increase in the number of poles, 
while others are so small as to require but one 
pole to support the centre. The principal dif- 
ferences are in the slope of the roof and in the 
part for entrance. When the tent is oblong, 
the front is sometimes one of the broad, and at 
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other times one of the narrow, sides of the 
tent. 

Niebuhr (1762), in speaking of the tribe of 
Arabs called Beni-said, near Mount Sinai (28^ 
N. lat., 34° E, long.), says, " They lodge in tents 
made of coarse stuflF, either black or striped 
black and white, which is manufactured by the 
women of goat's hair. The tent consists of 
three apartments, of which one is for the men, 
another for the women, and the third for cattle." 

Colonel Layard thus describes the tent of 
Sheikh Howar, an Arab of the present day: 
"It was a large tent, supported by six poles 
down the centre, with the same number at each 
side, covered with black goafs-hair canvas, di- 
vided into strips, and either sewn together with 
coarse thread or fastened by small wooden pins. 
The canvas alone was the load of three camels." 
The usual burden of a camel is about 750 lbs. : 
thus the weight of the covering was about 
2250 lbs. 

In Mr. Stephens's Travels (1836) are several 
vivid pictures of life among the Arabs of 
Arabia Petraea. He was on his return, his cara- 
van consisting of five camels, four Arabs, Paul, 
his own servant, and himself. They were in a 
gorge among the mountains, and did not alight 
on a place where it was prudent to encamp till 
two hours after dark. " We pitched our tent in 
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the open valley ; the thunder was rumbling, 
and ever and anon bursting with terrific crash 
among the riven mountains, and the red light- 
ning was flashing above the hoary head of Sinai. 
It was a scene for a poet or a painter; but, 
umder the circumstances, I would have given 
all its sublimity for a pair of dry pantaloons. 
Thunder and lightning among the mountains 
are exceedingly sublime, and excellent things to 
talk about in a ball-room or by the fire-side; 
but, my word for it, a man travelling in the 
desert has other things to think of. Everything 
is wet and sloppy ; the wind catches under his 
tent before he can get it pinned down, and when 
it is fastened, and he finds his tight canvas 
turning the water like a cemented roof, and be- 
gins to rub his hands and feel himself comfort- 
able, he finds but the beginning of trouble in a 
wet mat and coverlet. 

" Among these barren and desolate moun- 
tains, there is frequently a small space of ground 
near some fountain or deposit of water, known 
only to the Arabs, capable of producing a scanty 
crop of grass to pasture a few camels and a small 
flock of sheep or goats. There the Bedouin 
pitches his tent, and remains till the scanty 
product is consmned; and then packs up his 
household goods, and seeks another pasture- 
ground. Essentially a pastoral people, their 
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only riches are their flocks and herds, their 
home is in the wide desert, and they have no 
local attachments; to-day they pitch their tent 
among the mountains, to-morrow in the plain. 
Abraham, himself, the fii'st of the patriarchs, 
was a Bedouin, and 4000 years have not made 
the slightest alteration in the character and 
habits of this extraordinary people. Bead of 
the patriarchs in the Bible, and it is the best 
description you can have of pastoral life in the 
East at the present day." 

Mr. Stephens' party had, on their journey, 
overtaken a woman travelling the same route. 
" She asked us to her tent, and promised us a 
lamb or kid for supper. Her husband was 
stretched on the ground in front of his tent, 
and welcomed us with an air and manner that 
belonged to the desert, but which a king on his 
throne could not have excelled. He was the 
embodied personification of all my conceptions 
of a patriarch ; a large loose frock, a striped 
handkerchief on his head, bare legs, sandals 
on his feet, and a long white beard, formed 
the outward man. To stop at the door of an 
Arab's tent, and partake with him of a lamb 
or kid prepared by his hospitable hands, all 
sitting together on the ground, and provided 
with no other implements but those which 
Nature gave us, is a picture of primitive and 
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captivating simplicity ; but the details were 
such as to destroy for ever all its poetry, and 
take away all relish for patriarchal feasts. Our 
host laid his hand on a lamb, the long sword 
which he wore over his shoulder was quickly 
drawn, one man held the head and another 
the hind legs, and with a rapidity almost in- 
conceivable, it was killed and dressed, and its 
smoking entrails, yet curling with life, were 
broiling on the fire." Passing over our travel- 
ler's description of the repast, which he says, 
cured him of all poetical associations and appe- 
tite, — he represents the position of the gentler 
sex among these children of the desert to be 
most deplorable. " In the tent of the Arabian 
patriarch, woman — the pride, the ornament, 
and the charm of domestic life — is the mere 
household drudge. When the stranger ap- 
proaches, the woman retires. Even when alone, 
the wife of the Bedouin is not regarded as his 
equal ; the holy companionship of wedded life 
between them has no existence ; even when no 
guest is present she never eats with him. I 
have seen father and sons sit down together, 
and when they had withdrawn from the tent 
the mother and daughters came in to what was 
left. Away, then, with all dreams of superior 
happiness in this more primitive condition of 
society. Captivating as is the wild idea of 
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roving abroad at will, unfettered by the re- 
straints of law or of conventional observances, 
the meanest tenant of a log-hut in our western 
prairies has sources of happiness which the wan- 
dering Arab can never know." In another 
place he says, " The Bedouins, among whom 
we were encamped, were a tall and stout race, 
and I thought I saw in them strong marks of 
the Jewish physiognomy, and the women were 
fairer and comparatively more feminine in coun- 
tenance. One woman I saw might be accounted 
beautiful among the beautiful women of my own 
distant land. There was no colour in her cheek, 
but there was gentleness in her eye, and delicacy 
in every feature ; and, moving among us, she 
would be cared for as a tender plant, and served 
with all respect and love : but here she was 
a servant; her days were spent in guarding 
her flock, and at night her tender limbs were 
stretched upon the rude earth." 

In M. Lamartine's Travels in the East, 
is inserted a narrative of the residence of a 
native of Aleppo amongst wandering Arabs 
of the Great Desert ; and in it mention is made 
of the tribe El-Ammour (a.d. 1811), living on 
he banks of the Euphrates (33° N. lat., 44° E. 
long.), composed of 500 tents ; they supply 
Damascus and other places with sheep, camels, 
and butter. " We were in the middle of the 
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encampment of Would Ali : the aspect of it 
was very agreeable ; each tent was surrounded 
by horses, camels, goats, and sheep, with the 
lance of the cavalier (horseman) fixed at the 
entrance. The tent of the Emir Douhi was 
pitched in the centre ; he received us with all 
possible kindness, and made us take supper with 
him. He commands 5000 tents and three tribes, 
which are joined under his sway ; Benin Sakh- 
rer. El Serhaan, and El Sardie." In another 
place he says, " The tribe called El Dualla is 
numerous and wealthy. We saw 5000 tents 
covering the plain far as the eye could reach, 
filled with horses, flocks, and camels. I never 
saw such a spectacle of power and wealth as this 
encampment displayed ; the tent of the emir was 
in the centre ; it was 160 feet in length." 

From the same work we have another picture 
of Bedouin life — this is four hours (twelve miles) 
from Palmyra (33° N. lat., 35° E. long.) :— 

" The emir, Mehanna, was a man in his 
eightieth year, short, lean, deaf, and shock- 
ingly ill-dressed. His great influence with the 
Bedouins arises from the nobleness and gene- 
rosity of his heart, and from his being the 
chief of a very ancient and very numerous 
family. He is charged by the pacha of Da- 
mascus with the escort of the great caravan as 
far as Mecca, receiving on that account twenty. 
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five purees (12,500 piastres), which are paid to 
him before the departure from Damascus. He 
has three sons, Nassar, Faresse, and Hamed; 
all three married and dwelling in the same tent 
with their father. This tent is 72 feet long, 
and as many wide ; made of black horse-hair 
cloth, and partitioned into three divisions. At 
the end the provisions are kept, and the cook- 
ing affairs managed ; the slaves also sleep there. 
In the middle the women have their abode, to 
which at night the whole family retire. The 
front part is destined to the men, and it is 
there they receive strangers, it being known 
under the designation of rabhaJ* 

After a sojourn of three or four days, Me- 
hanna having issued orders for the departure of 
the tribe, by sunrise on the following morning 
not a single tent was to be seen pitched; the 
whole were rolled up in the form of cushions 
and placed on the camels, and the women and 
children of inferior rank were seated thereon. 
The women of the chiefs were carried in handags 
(a species of palanquin) placed on the backs 
of the tallest camels ; these handags are richly 
adorned, covered with scarlet cloth, and orna- 
mented with various coloured fringes. The 
movement of about 9000 persons was effected 
with celerity and order. " We marched ten 
hours without intermission. At three in the 
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afternoon, the march was suddenly arrested; 
the Bedouins dispersed into a fine plain, jumped 
to the ground, struck their lances in it, and 
fastened their horses to them. The women ran 
on all sides and pitched the tents near their 
husbands' horses. Then, as if by enchantment, 
we foimd ourselves in a sort of town, as large 
as Hama. The women alone had the office of 
fixing and taking down the tents, and they 
performed the matter with a surprising address 
and rapidity. They, in general, execute all the 
labours of the encampment." 

The caravan to which Fatalla Sayeghir be- 
longed, in its passage across the desert, antici* 
pating a hostile meeting with the Wahabees, 
was joined by some troops from Damascus, and 
after two days' journey, they came up with the 
Wahabee host, "They fixed their camp an 
hour from us (a league). Their army was 
composed of fifty tribes, forming in the whole 
75,000 (!) tents. They had their wives, children, 
and flocks with them." 

In the Arabic poem of Antar are many vivid 
pictures of tent-life. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke (Travels in the Holy Land, 
1812), when near Acre (32° N. lat., 35° E. long.), 
speaking of the Syrian tents, says, " In viewing 
the camps of the country, we were struck by the 
resemblance between the ordinary tents of Eu- 
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ropean armies and those used by the Arabs in 
this part of Asia. Perhaps there is no act of 
man more ancient than that of constructing 
these temporary habitations; but although 
simplicity may be supposed their universal 
characteristic, they are by no means uniformly 
fashioned among diflferent nations. A variety 
of climate necessarily modifies the mode of their 
construction.* 

" The conic dwelling of the Laplander is not 
shaped after a model borrowed from the wan- 
dering hordes of Tartary ; nor does the lodging- 
place of a Calmuc Tartar resemble the wide- 
spreading airy pavilions of Syria. To what 
then can be owing the similitude which exists, 
in this respect, between a tribe of Arabs and 
the inhabitants of Europe, unless the latter 
derived the luxury and the elegance of their 
tents, as they did many other of their refine- 
ments, from the inhabitants of this country in 
the time of the Crusades ? The manner of 
constructing this kind of dwelling has, we con- 
ceive, not undergone any material alteration. 
Here we behold them as they existed during the 
earliest ages of the world. The tent of the Arab 



* Thus the construction of tents for the British army is a very 
great difficulty, in having to adopt or construct one that will suit 
both European and tropical climates. 
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chief, in all probability, exhibits at this day 
an accurate representation of the Hebrew sha- 
phecTj or regal pavilion of the land of Canaan : 
its Asiatic form, and the nature of its materials, 
render it peculiarly adapted to the tempera- 
ture of a Syrian climate; but viewing it in 
northern countries, where it appears rather as 
an article of elegance and of luxury than of 
comfort or of utility, we can perhaps only ex- 
plain the history of its introduction by reference 
to events, which for more than two centuries 
enabled the inhabitants of such distant countries 
to maintain an intercourse with each other." 

Burckhardt, in speaking of the Aenezes, a 
most ancient and powerful nomad tribe who 
inhabit the neighbourhood of Heit, on the Eu- 
phrates (33° N. lat., 42° E. long.), says : " The 
tent is denominated * beit ' or house ; its cover- 
ing consists of pieces of stuff made of black 
goat's-hair, about three-quarters of a yard in 
breadth, its length being equal to that of the 
tent ; according to the depth of the tent ten or 
more of these pieces are stitched together. This 
goat's-hair covering keeps off the heaviest rain. 

" It is usual to have nine poles, or posts, 
three in the middle and an equal number on 
each side. The centre pole is generally about 
seven, and the others about five feet in height. 
The covering is fastened or secured by ropes, 
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and then pegged to the ground at about three 
or four paces from the tent. 

" The tent is divided into two parts — that on 
the left for the men, and that on the right for 
the women. A white woollen carpet of Da- 
mascus manufacture is drawn across the tent 
and fastened to the three middle posts, and thus 
forms a partition. A good Persian or Bagdad 
carpet generally covers the ground of the men's 
apartment; besides they take charge of the 
wheat sacks and camel bags, which they pile 
up round the middle post. Not so comfortable 
is the women's apartment, as it is the receptacle 
of all the rubbish of the tent ; the slave and 
dog usually sit and sleep there also. 

" The back part of the tent is closed by the 
* Rawak^ a piece of goat's-hair stuff from three 
to four feet high. 

" During the summer the three front posts 
are sometimes not employed, and the tent is 
supported only by the middle and hind poles, 
being wide open in front. Should the tent have 
only two * wasats ' or middle posts, it is gene- 
rally about thirty feet long, and even when all 
the posts are up its breadth or depth is at most 
ten feet. 

"The *Aeneze' tents are always of black 
goat's-hair, and these people possess only one 
tent for each family." 
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The. Arabs about Askalon are Egjrptians and 
Moors, and they use white tents. 

It is the common custom at the present day 
for people in the East to live in tente at certain 
seasons of the year ; partly owing to the innu- 
merable vermin by which the modern houses 
are infested during the great heats, and partly 
owing to tents being cooler to sleep in at night. 
It was, and is still, the Eastern custom to pitch 
tents near water springs and fountains. Turkey 
abounds with the latter, at convenient distances 
on the main routes, constructed chiefly by 
wealthy Turks to refresh the weary traveller. 
The following stanza from Bedavi, a Persian, 
poet, will illustrate that ancient custom ; speak- 
ing of the shepherd, he says : — 

" Or haply, when the summer sunbeam pours 
Intensely o'er the unshaded wide extent, 
He leads instinctive where the grove embowers, 
And rears beside the brook his shelt'ring tent." 
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PERSIAN TENTS. 

Persia (called Iran by the natives, lying between 
25° and 46° N. lat., and 46° and 70<^ E. long.) 
has a most extraordinary climate ; but although 
there is most sudden transition from excessive 
heat to snow, it produces a luxuriance of vege- 
tation which is rarely met with even between 
the tropics ; consequently, the necessaries of life 
are produced with little labour, and great en- 
couragement is hence afforded to idleness. 
Persia consists of a great number of nations 
who speak different languages, but all of them 
belong to the Caucasian race. Many of these 
nations still adhere to a wandering life ; it is 
even said, one-fourth of the population consists 
of nomadic communities. The wandering tribes 
of Persia are comprehended under the general 
name of Eelauts, Iliyats, or Hat, and are found 
in every part of the kingdom, but many of them 
have become inhabitants of cities and villages. 
These tribes are accordingly divided into Shehr- 
nishin, or dwellers in cities, and Sahrd-nishin, 
or dwellers in the field. A considerable num- 
ber of them adhere to their original mode of 
life, and live all the year round in tents ; in the 
winter keeping to the plains, and in summer 
seeking the pasture of the mountains. They 
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breed camels and horses for sale, and their sheep 
yield milk, which is made into rauglmn (liquid 
butter), and sold throughout the country. Some 
of these tribes have the almost exclusive pos- 
session of large tracts of country. The most 
numerous tribe is the Lurs, who inhabit Lu- 
ristan ; the Kurds are the next important, who 
number 50,000 families ; they inhabit the moun- 
tain region of Khorassan : — 

.** That delightful province of the sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon." 

The Kurds are governed by five chiefs, of whom 
the Khan, of Kuboshan, is the most powerful. 

To the south-east of these Kurds, between 
Mushed and Herat, there is a tribe of Arabs 
who are all Sahrd-nishin ; they number some 
6000 tents. There are also in Persia several 
Turkish tribes, the most numerous among them 
are the Shekagi, who dwell in towns — from them 
most of the foot-soldiers of Persia are drawn — 
and the Shah-seven, calculated at 20,000 far 
milies ; these mostly live in tents. 

Luristan is entirely occupied by mountains 
and narrow valleys, except some plains of mode- 
rate extent ; these plains alone are under culti- 
vation, the remainder serving only as pasture- 
ground for the wandering Lurs. In the centre 
of the mountains is a tract eighty miles in 
length without a single human habitation. 
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The province of Khuzistan, which compre- 
hends the southern part of the mountains of 
Kurdistan, is, properly speaking, divided into 
two portions : the plain, which contains good 
pasture-ground, is where the wandering tribes 
of Arabs pitch their tents ; the other part is a 
sandy desert with occasional morasses. 

It is said that the process of felting was 
brought into Europe by the Crusaders, who 
found that the tents of the Orientals were 
covered with that substance, 

Mr. Mdrier, in his second journey through 
Persia, made in 1811, sajrs : "Then we passed 
Lahar, close to a small valley, where we found 
several snug encampments of the Eelauts, at one 
of which we stopped to ejcamine the tent of the 
chief of the Oban, or family. It was composed of 
a wooden frame of circular laths, which was fixed 
on the ground, and then covered over with large 
felts,* that were fastened down by a cord orna- 
mented by tassels of various colours. A curtain 
curiously worked by the women with coarse 
needle-work of various colours was suspended 
over the entrance, forming the door." 

For the King of Persia's tents magnificent 
perdehs, or hangings of needle-work, are sus- 



* I presume its constriiction is somewhat similar to a beehive 
made of straw. 
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pended, as on the doors of the great mosque, 
and also at the inside doors of all private houses 
in Turkey. These circumstances combined will 
perhaps illustrate the " hanging for the door of 
the tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, wrought with needle-work/' 
(Exod. xxvi. 36.) 

In another part Mr. Morier says : " We found 
the plain of Ojan entirely covered with tents, 
and long before we reached, or even saw the 
camp, its situation was pointed out by a dense 
vapour which hung over it, 

" The position and general appearance of the 
camp of Darius before the battle of Issue, 
333 B.C., is very characteristic of a modern 
Persian camp, and of what we saw at Ojan. 
* By the time the reconnoitring party (which 
Alexander had despatched) had returned, the 
extended multitude could be seen at a distance. 
Then the fires began to blaze throughout the 
Persian .camp, which had the appearance of a 
general conflagration. The space over which 
the irregular mass spread was more dilated on 
account of the number of their cattle.' (Quintus 
Curtius, lib. iii. c. 8.) 

" Around the pavilion of the king to an im- 
mense extent, at various intervals, was spread 
the camp, consisting of tents and pavilions of 
all colours and all denominations. An order 
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had been issued that every tent in the camp 
should be pitched with its entrance immediately 
facing the royal pavilion, by which it was in- 
tended that every one who came forth should 
make the serferon, or bow of the head, to the 
royal abode, an invention in honour scarcely to 
be exceeded by those Alexander exacted. The 
princes were lodged in large pavilions sur- 
rounded by the distinguishing ser-perd^h (royal 
curtain or screen) ; the viziers and other great 
oflScers were in similar tents, but without that 
outward screen ; the other troops in small tents 
of varied kinds. The tents of the horsemen 
were known by their long spears being stuck 
upright at the entrance, those of the infantry by 
their matchlocks, 

" The Persians enjoy as many luxuries in their 
tents as they do in their houses, and their habits 
of migration have taught them great facilities 
in the manner of transporting their baggage. 
Many of the great personages have tents with 
boilers attached to them, which they convert 
into hot-baths as soon as they become stationary 
at one place for any time ; and we may suppose 
this to have been the case formerly, for in the 
Cyropsedia (lib. iv. c. 3) it is mentioned that the 
Medes and the soldiers of Tigranes bathed them- 
selves in camp, all matters for that purpose 
having been provided. 
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" The number of Persians collected together 
at this camp was computed to be above 80,000, 
of which one half were military and the other 
camp-followers/' 

Nadir Shah, out of the abundance of his 
spoils, caused a tent to be made of such beauty 
and magnificence as to be almost beyond the 
power of language to describe. The outside was 
covered with fine scarlet cloth ; the lining was 
of violet-coloured satin, on which were repre- 
sentations of all the birds and beasts in the 
creation, with trees and flowers, the whole being 
composed of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
amethysts, and other precious stones; and the 
tent-poles were decorated in a like manner. On 
both sides of the peacock throne was a screen, 
on which were figures of two angels in precious 
stones. The roof of the tent consisted of seven 
pieces, and when it was transported to any place, 
two of these pieces, packed in cotton, were put 
into a wooden chest : two of which chests were 
sufficient load for an elephant. The screen filled 
another chest. The walls of the tent, the tent- 
poles, and the tent-pins, which latter were of 
massy gold, loaded five other elephants ; so that 
for the carriage of the whole were required 
seven elephants. — (Gladwin's ^Khojeh Abdul 
Kurreern.') 

FranckHn, in his Tour from Bengal to Persia, 
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in 1787, says, "I was admitted to an audience 
of Jaafar Khan, at Shirauz (29° N. lat. 53° E. 
long.). The tent of the khan was a noble one, 
of an oblong form, and pitched with three poles, 
that were adorned at the top with gilt balls. 
The front is open in all weathers ; the inside was 
lined throughout with a beautiful clouded silk ; 
the floor was covered with a rich carpet and 
long felts/' 



HINDUSTAN TENTS. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the king- 
dom of Persia, and in the desert and valley of 
the Indus, is a singular and ancient people called 
Kaorwdsy one of the Rajpoot tribes. Bajast'- 
han lies between 23° and 31° N. lat. and be- 
tween 70° and 77° E. long. Lieut.-Col. Tod, in 
his account of the country (1829), speaking of 
the Kaorwdsj says, " They are but few in num- 
ber. They have no fixed habitations, but move 
about with their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spring or pasture for their cattle; 
there they construct temporary huts of the wide- 
spreading peloo, and by interlacing its living 
branches, covering the top with leaves, and coat- 
ing the inside with clay, in so skilful a manner 
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do they thus shelter themselves, that no sign of 
human habitation is observable from without." 

The restless disposition of the Kaorwas, who, 
even among their own roaming brethren, enjoy 
a species of fame in this respect, is attributed 
to a curse entailed upon them from remote ages. 
They rear camels, cows, buffaloes, and goats, 
which they sell to merchants. 

This is one of the Indu-Scythic tribes who 
are supposed to have come anciently from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. Thus all the tribes 
east of the Caspian are called Scythic (see 
Strabo, lib. xi.). Diod. Siculus (book ii.) relates, 
their origin was said to be from a virgin bom 
of the earth (Tellus or Ella), of the shape of a 
woman from the waist upwards, and below a 
serpent ; that Jupiter had a son by her named 
Scythes, whose name the nation adopted. Colonel 
Tod is of opinion that " the Scythic Pali were 
the shepherd invaders of Egypt ; as it is related 
that Scythes had two sons, Palas and Napas, 
who were celebrated for their great actions; 
they led their forces as far as the Nile in Egypt, 
and subdued many nations. They enlarged the 
empire of the Scythians as far as the Eastern 
Ocean. They overran Assyria and Media (b.c. 
624). These invaders are expressly stated to 
have multiplied in the countries west of the 
Indus. I have thus traced these Scythic Pali 
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from the Caspian to the Nile, and from thence 
to the banks of the Indus : they are now called 
Rajpoots, or Royal Pastors," Colonel Tod sug- 
gests that these KaorwAs are descended from the 
first reported ruler of Egypt, the son of Shem ; 
but some other writers consider the Scythians 
to be the same people with the Gomerians, as 
descended from Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet, 

Colonel Tod says further, " I have perhaps 
deviated from the primitive subject of my his- 
tory about tents and portable huts, but trust my 
readers will kindly bear with me, having only 
the desire of endeavouring to prove that the 
Kaorwds' temporary huts of the present period 
may be fairly supposed to have similarly existed 
and been used by their ancestors in Egypt about 
2247 B.C. I believe that there is at the present 
day in Egypt materials from which similar hul43 
could be constructed ; and I trust thus suf- 
ficiently to have traced back to a very early 
period the form and construction of some of the 
earliest huts of the nomadic tribes. 

" The lescar^ or imperial camp, is divided, like 
a regular town, into squares, alleys, and streets, 
and, from a rising ground, furnishes one of the 
most agreeable prospects in the world. Starting 
up in a few hours in an uninhabited plain, it 
raises the idea of a city built by enchantment. 
Even those who leave their houses in the cities 
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to follow the prince in his progress are fre- 
quently so charmed with the lescar, when situ- 
ated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail withthemselves to remove. 
To prevent this inconvenience to the court, the 
emperor, after suflBcient time is allowed to the 
tradesmen to follow, orders them to be burnt out 
of their tents." — (Dow's Hindostan.) 

" His camp, like that of most Indian armies, 
exhibited a motley collection of covers from the 
scorching sun and the dews of the night, varie- 
gated, according to the taste or means of each 
individual, by extensive enclosures of coloured 
calico surroxmding superb suites of tents; by 
ragged clothes or blankets stretched over sticks 
or branches; palm-leaves hastily spread over 
similar supports; handsome tents and splendid 
canopies; horses, oxen, elephants, and camels; 
all intermixed without any exterior mark of 
order or design, except the flags of the chiefs, 
which usually mark the centres of a congeries of 
these masses ; the only regular part of the en- 
campment being the streets of shops, each of 
which is constructed nearly in the manner of a 
booth at an English fair." — (Colonel Wilks' 
Sketches of the South of India.) 
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MANTCHOW TATAE TENTS. 

Father Gerbillon, a French missionary, who 
was in Chinese Tartary about the end of the 
seventeenth century, thus describes the tents of 
the Mongous, as he calls them : " Their tent is a 
sort of round cage, made of slender sticks, from 
13 to 14 feet in diameter ; they are about 8 or 
9 feet in height from the ground in their centre. 
Larger and smaller tents are also constructed. 
The frame-work has a roof commencing at about 
4 feet from the ground, and terminating in a 
point, like the roof of a round tower or a pigeon- 
cot box. These tents are covered with separate 
pieces of stuff, made of fulled but not unwoven . 
cloth. Whenever they light a fire within the 
tent the centre piece of cloth which crowns the 
tent is removed, to allow of free egress to the 
smoke." It is this race that conquered China, 
A.D. 1618, and the same that now governs the 
country. 



CALMUO TATAE TENTS. 

This is a nation much more widely dispersed 
over the globe than any other, even the Arabs 
not excepted (from 35° to 50° N. lat. and from 
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63° to 120° E. long.). There are many branches 
of them, the greater part in the Chinese empire ; 
the Eussian dominions, however, contain a con- 
siderable number. Having no fixed abodes, they 
reside in tents or moveable huts. They are 
said to live entirely on animal food, and do not 
cultivate the ground. They have large numbers 
of camels, horses, and sheep, but not many cattle. 
Mr. Bell, who was in the country in 1716, tells 
us that he visited an encampment of the Cal- 
muc Tatars, generally called " Black Cal- 
mucs," near Saratoo, about 850 versts from 
Cazan ; these tents were pitched along the side 
of the small river Cazanka. Their tents are of 
a conical figure : several long poles are erected, 
inclining to one another, which are fixed into 
something like a hoop, that forms the circum- 
ference of an aperture for letting out the smoke 
or admitting the light. Across the poles are 
laid some small rods, from 4 to 6 feet long, 
and fastened to them by thongs ; this frame is 
covered with pieces of felt, made of coarse wool 
and hair. These tents afford better shelter than 
any other kind, and are so contrived as to be 
set up, taken down, folded, sknd packed up with 
great ease and quickness, and are so light that a 
camel may carry five or six of them. 
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THE TENTS OF THE TUSKI. 

On the extreme northern and eastern point of 
Asia, and in that extensive part of the Russian 
empire denominated Siberia, are a nomadic 
people, known by the name of Tuski or Tshookt- 
shes, who inhabit a large tract of country. To 
the west these tribes are met with as far as 
Ohoun Bay, 170° E. long., and southward they 
are in possession of the whole basin of the 
Anadyr river, near to Behring's Straits. These 
people are divided into two distinct tribes, differ- 
ing in language and in physical character, as 
well as in their mode of living, but holding 
friendly intercourse with each other. They are 
considered to be descended from the pure Mon- 
golian race. Lieutenant Hooper, R.N., who 
was, in 1848, in the " Plover," and wintered in 
the country prior to proceeding on the search 
for Sir John Franklin's expedition, distinguishes 
them thus : — 1. The Rein-deer or Pastoral Tuski, 
who are supposed to be the original proprietors 
of the soil; 2. The Fishing or Alien Tuski. 
Their huts or tents are all of similar form and 
materials, and differ only in size, cleanliness, 
and convenience. The Fishermen Tuski keep 
their tents in a very filthy and abominable 
state — just the reverse of the Pastoral tribe. 
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" The form of the * Yarang,' or tent, is mostly 
circular, or oblong spheroidical, dependiDg upon 
the dimensions. They are constructed of a 
rounded form, to prevent snowdrift from col- 
lecting at the gables, and to oppose few points 
to the fierce winds which sweep remorselessly 
over these treeless regions. 

** The * Yarang' varies from 10 to 12 feet in 
diameter, but some measure from 30 to 40 feet 
in width. Their method of construction consists 
of placing one, two, or three (according to the 
size of tent required) props or poles perpendicu- 
larly on the ground and close together. Around 
are ranged, at equal distances, ribs of the whale, 
the top ends protruding and crossing each other, 
and thereby joining and supporting the poles 
at their tops. This framework is covered by 
walrus skin, tightly stretched and neatly sewn. 
The skin is so beautifully cured and prepared as 
to retain its elasticity, and also to be semi-lucent. 
So much light being admitted by the roof, no 
windows are necessary. 

" An aperture, on the most sheltered side, 
serves as a door, over which, when not in use, 
a screen of walrus skin is drawn." 

Lieutenant Hooper says, he saw a walrus skin 
of an enormous size, which could not have con- 
tained less than 70 or 80 square feet, and the 
whole was clear as parchment. 

D 
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Of the interior arrangement of the " Yarang " 
we are told : — " In the smaller, a single apart- 
ment, frequently scarce large enough for two 
persons, runs across the hut opposite the door ; 
while in the tents of chiefs, who have generally 
three or four generations living under their 
roofs, the sleeping places extend in a front 
and two sides nearly round the walls of the 
dwelling. These extraordinary chambers are 
formed by posts let into the soil at a distance 
from each other, and from 6 to 8 feet from the 
exterior walls, on which, at heights varying 
from 3 to 5 feet, a roof of skins and laths is 
supported ; thick layers of dried grass are placed 
over all, to exclude the cold ; deer-skins, dressed 
with the hair on and closely sewn together, hang 
from the edge of this roof on the inside, and can 
be drawn aside or closed at will, when they 
entirely exclude the external air. 

''On the ground are stretched more well- 
cured walrus skinsj over which, when repose is 
taken, those of the rein-deer, or Siberian sheep, 
beautifully prepared, are laid. Above, close 
under the roof, against the sides of the hut, 
small lattice-shelves are slung, on which mocas- 
sins, fur socks, and the dried grass, which the 
more prudent place in the soles of their boots to 
absorb moisture, are put to dry. 

" A species of dish, oval and shallow, manu- 
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factured of a plastic material, and afterwards 
hardened, but from its appearance possibly cut 
out of stone, serves as a lamp. Against a ridge, 
running along the middle and about an inch 
high, fibres of \ weet-weet,' or moss, are neatly- 
arranged, only their points showing above the 
stone-edge : the dish is filled with train-oil, often 
half-frozen, and a light of peculiar beauty is 
produced, giving enormous heat, without, when 
well trimmed, either smoke or smell ; and it 
was certainly one of the softest lights imagina- 
ble ; not the slightest glare to distress the eyes. 

** Around the centre wall are arranged any 
trifling articles which may be possessed ; wooden 
vessels, scooped from driftwood, are placed in 
the corners ; they contain ice and snow, of which 
the Tuski consume vast quantities. 

" The area of the * Yarang ' not occupied by 
the saloons is used quite as an ante-chamber or 
hall of entrance : here, food is deposited previous 
to preparation for cooking, much of which is 
also done over larger lamps than those inside. 
Here are unloaded sledges and the porters of ice 
and snow, the sledges being placed on the roof 
of the sleeping apartment. Here, too, the dogs 
feed and sleep, the faithful creatures ever seek- 
ing to lie close to their masters at the edge of 
the inner rooms, and even thrusting their noses 
into the warmer atmosphere (frequently from 

D 2 
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90 to 100 degrees). The entrance to the inner 
chambers is protected by means of skins hanging 
from the top." 



SAMOTEDES' TENTS. 



Another Siberian people are the Samoyedes, 
who appear to be one of the most widely spread 
nomadic nations of Northern Asia. The tribes 
of Samoyedes inhabit two large tracts, one of 
which extends along the shores of the Polar Sea, 
and the other on both sides of the Altai Moun- 
tains, within the Arctic Circle, and from 60° to 
110° E. long. Thus there are northern and 
southern Samoyedes. The northern tribes wan- 
der about the country which occupies the western 
portion of Siberia. They maintain herds of 
rein-deer, which they use only for drawing their 
sledges. They live on the produce of the chase, 
of which the principal are wild-deer. The sea 
supplies them with white bears and other ani- 
mals, and dead whales are often carried to their 
shores. They occasionally occupy themselves 
with fishing. The southern Samoyedes inhabit 
the neighbourhood of the Altai Mountains, and 
extend to the territory of the Chinese empire. 
Some of these tribes live entirely on the product 
of the chase : they take sables and squirrels, and 
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by them pay tribute to Eussia. A few have 
adopted agriculture, but they also eat the roots 
and stems of some wild-growing plants. The 
Chinese Samoyedes, however, inhabit a rich pas- 
ture country, and have herds of horses, black 
cattle, and camels. They are all heathens, and 
profess the religion called Shamanism. The 
different tribes speak different dialects of one 
language, which differs from all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

Being entirely wanderers, their only habita- 
tions are tents ; and these dwellings, composed 
of pieces of the bark of trees, sewed together 
and covered with rein-deer skins, are con- 
structed of a pyramidal shape, on poles of a 
moderate thickness. An opening is contrived 
at the top of this tent for the purpose of leaving 
a passage for the smoke, and this is closed when 
it is desired to increase the warmth. As the 
folding up of the tent is to these people an easy 
matter, they transport them from place to place 
by means of their rein-deer. The families gene- 
rally live apart, for seldom more than three 
tents are to be found in the same neighbour- 
hood. In the Russian chancellary at Arch- 
angel the Samoyedes are designated by the title 
of " Sirognefazi," or eaters of raw meat. 

We have, in Adolph Erman's Travels, who 
was in the country in 1829, considerable infor- 
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mation respecting the Samoyedes : — " On reach- 
ing the * Chinn,' or tent, at sunset we found it to 
be exactly the same form as that of the * Rein- 
deer Ostyaks/ The tent I am about to describe 
belonged to the eldest of the people, about sixty 
years old. His dress was composed of fiirs of 
diflferent kinds, sewed together so as to give the 
effect of colour* and contrast. He had a white 
beard, drawn to a point, which projected for- 
wards from under his chin. I had not seen the 
like before among any of these people. The 
women I saw were clothed in furs also." 

In describing the mode of pitching their tents, 
on coming to a suitable spot, Mr. Erman says : — 
" After a good journey with the rein-deer we 
halted, at about 5h. 30m., on a level spot. Our 
drivers began busily to grope with their hands 
in the snow ; and, on pulling out tolerable large 
bunches of lichen, the place was pronounced 
suitable for a night's station, and the rein-deer 
were immediately unharnessed and turned loose. 
One of the men then cut down a stem of larch, 
which he split into small pieces for fuel ; the 
rest of the business devolved on the woman. 
She picked out two of the t^nt poles, which 
were tied together at the upper end with a 
flexible thong, and set them up, in the first 
place, leaning against each other, with their 
lower ends in the snow ; the other poles were. 
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theii ranged round the junction of the first pair, 
so as to form a conical frame with a basis 
15 feet wide; and on one side an open space 
of about 2 feet was left between the poles for 
the door. 

" In covering the tent, the same principle 
was followed which is observable in the Ostyak 
clothing, for immediately on the poles was a 
layer of skins, with the hair turned inwards, 
like the * Malitza ; ' while a second layer, like 
the ^ Park ' or * Gus,' covered that, with the 
hairy side turned to the air. For this purpose, 
long, ready-lined strips of rein-deer skin are 
permanently sewed together, and were in this 
instance very cleverly wrapped over the tent- 
frame. This is done by two persons, who hold 
up, with poles, the two ends of the skin-covering 
till it is nearly on a level with the top of the 
frame ; then, one of them goes on with his pole 
round the tent till the skin is wrapped in a 
spiral form close upon the framework. The 
diflferent pieces were thus laid one upon the 
other, overlapping at the borders like roof-tiles ; 
and, without any fastenings, they kept their 
places by their weight, which contributed, per- 
haps, not a little to hold the framework together. 
We have already described how the door of the 
: tent is formed by the lower end of one of these 
leathern pieces. At the height of about 4 feet 
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from the ground the woman now fixed two ht)ri- 
zontal cross-sticks to the tent-poles, to support 
the kettle; then she kindled a fire and fed it 
with chips of wood, which lay on a box filled 
with sand, in the middle of the tent. One of 
the men, in the mean time, had thrown up the 
snow with a wooden shovel, which they carried 
with them, till it was about a foot high round 
the tent; and, as there was a great deal of 
smoke inside, he made an opening in the cover 
towards the wind: at the top also, where the 
poles met, there was a space left uncovered to 
carry off the smoke. In the interior of the tent 
the snow was covered in one place by a rush 
matting, which was the owner's seat and bed. For 
the guests, rein-deer skins and fur clothing were 
spread upon the snow in the remainder of the tent, 
" In half an hour after our arrival the fire was 
burning cheerfully, and the most important pre- 
parations were complete. Then the party, all in 
good humour, entered the tent together, and 
seated themselves round, with their backs to the 
hairy covering and their feet to the fire. Here, 
too, the men stripped the upper part of the body, 
and covered with the furs only their backs, 
which were leaning against the cold sides of the 
tent ; but the breast was exposed naked to the 
fire, and was in this way more quickly and sen- 
sibly heated by the radiation. 
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" I observed among the Samoyedes of our party 
an important deviation from the Ostyaks in their 
clothing, for their frocks or shirts were slit down 
in front like a Tatar khalat, being kept close 
by the girdle, one side wrapped over the other 
in the open air ; whereas now, the two halves 
were thrown back to lay bare the breast. After 
completing the repast, consisting chiefly of a 
porridge, some dried and poimded fish, and all 
were satisfied, every one stretched himself on the 
ground, wrapping himself up carefully with 
his fur. garments and other skins. This proved 
to be a complete protection, for the people slept 
soundly and tranquilly, and yet the snow be- 
neath them and immediately around the tent 
was at the low temperature of 28° R. ; the pas- 
sage for the smoke, also, at the top of the tent, 
remained open, and the influx of cold air from 
above could have been checked only while the 
fire was brisk, by the ascent of a warm current. 

" As early as five o'clock in the morning, after 
a comfortable sleep of seven hours, the inmates 
of the tent all awoke. A few embers were still 
glimmering on the little hearth ^nd helped to 
the speedy revival of a blazing fire. While 
waiting for the dawn we made some tea, and the 
Samoyedes breakfasted on porridge and reindeer 
flesh. These tent-Samoyedes employ reindeer 
alone for draught. It is also their custom to 

D 3 
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heap up in the tent the whole stock of food be- 
longing to its inhabitants, on the floor opposite 
to the doorway ; and this part of the dwelling, 
which they call sinikui, is then regarded with a 
kind of religious punctiliousness ; for the women, 
who, when busy about domestic affairs in the 
tent, make no difficulty in walking over the sit- 
ting or sleeping places of the others, will never 
tread casually within the precincts of the sinikui. 
On my arrival, too, I was asked for my stock of 
tea and other articles of food, which were laid by 
in the general depository till wanted for use." 



OSTYAKS' TENTS. 



South of the Samoyedes are the Ostyaks, who 
occupy both banks of the river Obi, from Obdursk 
upwards from the confluence of that river with 
the Irtish — and even south of this place are some 
families of the Ostyaks — ranging from 55° to 60° 
N. lat., and from 65° to 85° E. long. They are 
described as a small race and feeble ; their hair 
approaches to red, or at least is light. Their 
language has some affinity with the Finns. In 
summer they subsist principally on fish ; in winter 
they hunt wild animals, as deer, foxes, bears, and 
squirrels. The majority are addicted to Shaman- 
ism, but some few families have been for more 
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than a century converted to Chrigtianity. They 
numbered some years back 100,000 individuals, 
but Erman was informed that the nxmiber is de- 
creasing, which is probably to be attributed to 
the circumstance that the Russians, who have 
settled in the country, have found means of 
occupying the best fishing-places, 

M. Erman was at a place called Kelgat, on 
the Obi, and he says, **The country of the 
Ostyaks, a portion of the great steppe, contains 
numerous lakes and pools. The district is in 
many, places extremely fertile, and along the 
watercourses the grass grows luxuriantly. The 
Lake Tschany, the largest and most northerly of 
the great group of lakes, abounds in fish ; the 
surrounding country is extremely fertile, and 
there is an abundance of aquatic fowl, which, 
with the fish, affords the chief nourishment of 
the Tartar tribes who live dispersed along the 
frontiers of this canton. In some parts of the 
district, are great quantities of elks, roebucks, 
and wild boars. The Kirghis of the great horde 
occupy the more mountainous lands ; these are 
wandering tribes, and make frequent incursions 
on their more peaceful neighbours the Calmucs. 

"There were here only two conical tents, 
wherein our new hosts had just established 
themselves in the middle of the forest. Portable 
nomadic dwellings of this kind are here called 
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chumui (singular, chum). Long poles, in an 
inclined position, were fastened together at the 
upper end, while their lower ends, about a foot 
asunder, stood on the ground so as to form 
a ring. 

" This frame-work was covered with rein-deer 
skins, an opening being left only at the point of 
the cone, and at one place the poles stood more 
widely apart, so as to allow one, lifting the 
comer of the skin, to creep into the tent. In 
the middle of the tent was a blazing fire : all 
the men were sitting on skins with the upper 
part of their bodies bare, and their backs against 
the hair of the tent-covering. 

" By means of three cross-sticks, tied in a 
horizontal direction to the tent poles, the pot 
was himg over the fire to melt some snow that 
we might dress our fish. 

" Two women of middle age were also sitting 
on the ground, with all their usual clothing, and 
they were wrapped up even below the shoulders 
with the veiling head-dress, which was here 
made of Russian woollen stuff/' 

They are very shy at exposing their features 
— " at first the women concealed their hands too 
under their clothing, and some persuasion was 
necessary to induce them to put them forth so 
far as to let me see, on their fingers, not only the 
metal rings which they wore for ornament, but 
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also a tattooing which I remarked here for the 
first time and quite unexpectedly. Several 
parallel lines of blue points were marked across 
the joints of each finger. On some of the men 
also I observed blue spots or stains on diflFerent 
parts of the body; in general, the custom of 
tattooing, or of marking the skin by acupunctu- 
ration, is, in Northern Asia, extremely rare ; 
for, with the exception of the family here men- 
tioned, I found it existing only among the 
Tungusian inhabitants of the Icy Sea (January 
28th, 1829) ; and there, as well as here, only in 
an imperfect and unrefined state. We find that 
in the time of Xenophon (400 years before 
Christ) the same custom existed among the 
Mosynoeci, a perfectly white people under the 
parallel of 40° N., and in 37° 30' E. * 

"The Ostyaks mix with Samoyedes and 
Voguls on the common pastures, but in winter 
they visit their friends settled on the Obi, in 
order to procure a stock of dried fish.'' 

It appears that the days were of very short 
duration, as M, Erman says, " The day lasted 
three hours : the sun at noon attained an eleva- 
tion of 1° 40' above the horizon, but was never 
visible, as the sky was clouded," 

M. Erman having now continued his journey 



♦ Xenoph. Anab., v. 4, 32. 
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southwards, and in an easterly direction, we find 
on the 15th February, 1829, he has traversed 
the great lake, called " Mare Baikal," situated 
between 50° and 55° N. latitude to 100° to 110^ 
E. longitude, and arrived at Arsencheva, a small 
station situated on the left bank of the river 
Selenga, and on the north-east boundary of the 
Chinese empire. 

He describes the tents and encampment of a 
family of the Buraets, a nomadic Tatar tribe. 
Leaving Monakhonova, a station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arsencheva, on 24th February, 
1829, and by re-crossing the great lake Baikal 
and following the windings of the River Lena as 
far as the town of Yakutsk (chief town of the 
province of Yakutsk), we find our enterprising 
traveller there by 8th April : — ^after remaining 
a short time he leaves the Lena and, taking 
a due easterly direction, arrives at Talbuiyakh- 
tatsk, a small post-station ; he describes the 
frame of a tent, which he saw standing, belong- 
ing to the Yakut tribe, and used by them as a 
summer abode : — [The Russians call these tents, 
berostimnij from beresa, the birch, because they 
are covered with the bark of this tree.] ** It is 
formed of a number of poles, about twenty feet 
long, which are united at the top into a roomy 
cone. Here the people were, in fact, repairing 
a roof of this kind. It was made of quadrangu- 
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lar pieces of bright yellow and perfectly flexible 
bark, which was not merely joined together, but 
was very handsomely worked along the seam 
with horse-hair thread. 

On reaching the banks of River Aldan* (63° 
N. latitude, 130° E. longitude) our traveller 
meets with the tribe of Tungoozes, which 
inhabit this district, and in the summer months 
retire into the thick of the forest and neighbour- 
ing mountains. They are nomads in the fullest 
sense of the word, and subsist entirely on the 
produce of the chase ; game is plentiful, among 
which is found the argali, or what is here 
called, the wild or rock-sheep — in Russian diky% 
or hamenyi bardn — the chubuka of the Yakuts. 

The Tungoozian hut is similar to the Yakut's, 
and at Yudomsk was covered with birch-bark : 
here is a considerable river, which flows to the 
S.S.E., called by the Tungoozes Okat, which 
signifies, in a somewhat exclusive sense, * the 
river;' from this word has sprung the Rus- 
sian name Okhata, and with it the name, also, 
of the port of Okhotsk, where the river meets 
the ocean. 

The western branch of this chief river of the 
country is called, by the Russians, the great 
Okhota, and also the Arka. 



* It joins the Lena : here the finest sables are found. 
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Here, *'the fishing Timgoozian tent, wherein 
we spent the night, was of a conical form, like 
all the other tents that we had seen hitherto, 
and so roomy as to aflFord to each of us a good 
sleeping-place, besides those occupied by the six 
members of the family ; but instead of the felt, 
the rein-deer skin, or the birch bark, which we 
had hitherto found used for roofing, the covering 
of this tent was made of fish-skins sewed to- 
gether, like the upper clothing and the boots of 
the Verkhovian Ostyaks. We found ourselves 
very snug in this tent so long as the fire was 
burning in the middle, but as we awakened 
towards morning, it blew very cold through 
several broken places in the roof, and I con- 
gratulated the owner on the prospect of his 
being soon able to procure the materials of a 
new tent-covering from the river, 

" At Arki our rein-deer were replaced by 
dogs, and our long sledges or narts were drawn 
by them, twelve to each nart ; and thus on 1 9th 
May, 1829, we entered the sea-port town of 
Okhotsk, It is situated on the north-west side 
of the Okhotfih Sea, 55° N. latitude, 143° E, 
longitude.*' 
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TENTS OF PEOPLE IN CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese are a settled people, and the enor- 
mous population demands the utmost industry 
in cultivation of the earth for food, and hence 
agriculture, the source of food, has been en- 
couraged beyond every other species of indus- 
trial labour. In China Proper there is no 
meadow cultivation whatever ; nothing is raised 
by labour for the food of cattle, but all for man, 
since the very small number of horses, oxen, or 
sheep, maintain themselves as they can on pas- 
tures unsusceptible of cultivation ; and in no 
other country is so much derived from the 
waters. On the banks of the rivers there are 
margins of meadow where the flocks and herds 
depasture ; but it appears these are lands liable 
to be flooded, but not sufficiently wet for rice or 
cotton cultivation. 

The nomad tribes, whether Tatar or Mon- 
golians, who may be considered independent, — 
although nominally under the sovereignty of 
China, — are wanderers, and occupy the whole of 
the northern part of the empire on both sides of 
the great wall. We have, in the travels of 
Father Gerbillon, a Jesuit missionary, who was 
in the country between the years 1670-72, 
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which are inserted in Du Halde's work, the best 
account of these tribes. 

The proper Mongols are divided into three 
great nations — the Tshakhar, Khalkas, and Sun- 
nit. The Tshakhar inhabit the best part of 
Mongolia, being in possession of the tract which 
skirts the great Chinese wall on the north, and 
extends to the TarGobi, a distance of from 150 
to 200 miles from the wall. The Khalkas oc- 
cupy the northern part of Mongolia, along the 
southern boundary of Siberia. The Sunnit 
occupy the country between the Tshakhar and 
Khalkas, or that part through which the Ta- 
Yobi extends ; they are not so nimierous as the 
others, and are held by the Chinese in less es- 
teem. The Mongol race is characterised by a 
short stature, dark yellow colour, flat nose, 
strong cheek-bones, large and prominent ears, 
and by the almost complete absence of beard : 
they difi*er widely from the Tatar or Turki 
tribes, who have the same striking features of 
the finely-formed and light-coloured Caucasian 
family, to which they belong. The Scythians, 
who devastated Media and Persia in the sixth 
century before Christ, were undoubtedly Mon- 
gols. Ghengis Khan and Kublai Khan were 
both Mongols. The Mongols and Tatars are 
addicted to the same nomadic mode of life; 
hence they are frequently confounded. 
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The Mongols. — This nomadic race occupied 
the north-eastern boundaries of China, and, al- 
though governed by their own princes, were 
dependent on the Emperor of China. Divided 
as they were into many diflFerent nations, though 
still of the Mongolian race, their country ex- 
tended from the eastern borders of China even 
to the Caspian Sea. Thus " they dwell in tents, 
and live on their flocks, which they remove 
from pasture to pasture. The princes of each 
tribe afiect to distinguish themselves one from 
another in nothing but the largeness and num- 
ber of their tents, and the multitude of their 
flocks. 

" The Mongous were once a powerful nation, 
and in the year 1264 conquered the empire of 
China, which again was subdued by the Mant- 
chows. The Mongous have all sorts of animals, 
yet the skins which they use in general to clothe 
themselves are those of their sheep and lambs ; 
the wool they turn on the inside, and the skin 
without ; they likewise dress the skins of stags, 
deer, wild goats, &c., which the rich in some 
parts wear for spring dresses; but, notwith- 
standing all their pains, you smell them the 
moment they come near you, and this undoubt- 
edly occasioned their Chinese name Tfao-ta-tse. 
Their tents generally smell like sheep-folds, so 
as hardly to be endured; wherefore (says Du 
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Halde) the best method a person can take when 
he is fallen into this new world, where the skins 
of beasts serve for clothes, and the homses are 
carried upon waggons, is to reverse his tent, 
and afterwards to place it some distance from 
where it stood before^ that the nauseous air may 
evaporate, 

" However, these tents are more commodious 
than the common tents of the Mantchows, 
which have only ^ single or double cloth, 
whereas those of the Mongous are round, and 
covered with a thick felt of a grey or white 
colour, and sustained within by poles tied round 
two half circles of wood, which join together, 
and make the superficies of a broken cone, for 
they leave a round opening at the top, towards 
the point, to let out the smoke of the fire, which 
is placed in the middle of the tent. As long as 
this fire lasts they are warm enough, but then 
they are soon cold again, and in the winter, 
without a great deal of care, would freeze in 
their beds. 

" To avoid this inconvenience, together with 
some others, or at least to alleviate them, the 
Mongous take care to make the entrances to 
their tents very narrow, and so low that you 
cannot go in without stooping. But to join so 
many difi'erent parts with such exactness, so as 
entirely to shut out the searching blasts of the 
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north wind, is certainly no easy task, and espe- 
cially in an open country, where they are felt 
longer and more severe than in other parts. 
These tents are also less tolerable in summer, 
because of the heaty and in particular by reason 
of the damp occasioned by the rains which 
penetrate within, and the dirt which surrounds 
them without; but such is the force of educa- 
tion, that they appear to all these nations in 
general preferable to the Chinese houses, and 
that for no other reason but the pleasure they 
take in changing their situations according to 
the diflFerent seasons. In winter, for example, 
they remove into the valleys, or shelter them- 
selves behind some hill or mountain; and in 
summer encamp round some lake or pond, or 
along the bank of some river." 

Father Gerbillon again speaks of the tents of 
these people in the year 1688. 

" We found some tents of the Mongous, and 
met many of them driving small carts upon two 
wheels, which were very light, but apt to break; 
some of them were drawn by horses, and others 
by oxen. There was nothing near the tents of 
these Mongous but cows and horses, and as 
there is no wood in the country, their whole 
fuel is cow or horse dung dried in the sun. 
We encamped on the side of a rivulet, upon a 
small eminence, near three or four tents of the 
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Mongous. There appeared in the valley a con- 
siderable number of these tents, which looked 
like a village or hamlet. I had the curiosity to 
go to see one of them ; and that I might be the 
better able to know how they were built, I went 
into it. 

" It is a sort of cage, made of pretty small 
sticks, of a circular form, and of about thirteen 
or fourteen feet diameter : there are greater and 
smaller of them, but the chief part of those I 
saw were of this size : in the middle it is about 
eight or nine feet high. 

" The roof of these tents begins at about four 
feet from the ground, and ends in a point like 
the top of a round-tower or pigeon-house. They 
are covered with diflFerent pieces of stuff made 
of wool, pressed but not wove (a species of felt- 
cloth). When they make a fire in the tent, 
they take away the piece of stuff over the 
place where the fire is to be lighted, which I 
observed in the tent I was in, where there was 
a fire. I saw upon this fire three or four pieces 
of I know not what flesh, the sight of which 
turned my stomach. 

^* The whole furniture was a wretched bed of 
three or four boards, with a piece of the same 
stuff with which their tents are covered, which 
serves them both for bed and coverlid; a bench, 
upon which sat two women, who had such 
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hideous faces that they frightened me ; a sorry 
press, and a sort of wooden dishes, 

" These Mongous live together upon milk 
and flesh of their cattle, which they eat almost 
raw. Money is not current with them, but they 
exchange their horses, cows, and sheep for 
linen, and for very coarse woollen cloth, which 
they make use of to cover their tents and beds. 
Both men and women are clothed as the Mant- 
chow Tatars are, only not so well or neat : 
they wear no short garment under the long one. 
As they do not understand tillage, so they eat 
neither bread nor rice. I have been assured 
that they do not live long, and that there are 
but few old men to be seen among them. 

" Their veneration for their lamas, or priests, 
is beyond all expression. These lamas are 
clothed in red and yellow ; they are by much 
the ugliest persons that I ever saw. There are, 
at present, a great number of them at Pekin, 
where they flock every day, because they are 
well used by the emperor. Policy induces this 
prince to treat them kindly, because of the 
power they have over the Mongou Tatars. 
When they are at Pekin they quickly leave off 
their rags, and are easily brought to dress and 
feast.'' 

As it may be interesting to be made 
acquainted with the component parts of a 
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Mongolian Tatar's dinner, I here give a de- 
scription : — 

" The Teast consisted of two dishes of hashed 
meat very ill dressed, placed in a great dish, in 
which there was almost a whole sheep cut in 
several pieces for each of the ambassadors ; and 
as for the rest one dish served for two, the meat 
half done, according to the Tatarian custom ; 
this mutton was served up to the ambassadors in 
copper dishes, and to the rest in small troughs 
like those wherein hogs are fed in Europe ; there 
was likewise rice, sour milk, and wretched soup, 
together with small slices of mutton, and Ta- 
tarian tea in great plenty. 

" This was the substance of the feast which 
the Tatars, and particularly the Mongous, as like- 
wise the mandarin's domestics, who were chiefly 
Chinese, fed upon with great appetites, without 
leaving anything ; there were no tables, but mats 
laid on the sand under a tent ; these mats served 
at the same time for table-cloth and napkins. 

" Tea was served up, and brought in a great 
copper jug : there was likewise a sort of wine, 
which was so very bad that none but the 
Mongous durst venture to taste it." 

The Khalk as. — This nation or tribe inhabit a 
tract of country situated between 45° and 50° N. 
latitude, and 106° to 126° E. longitude, south of 
the great Baikal lake. Their sovereign bears 
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the title of emperor, and has under him many 
other princes, who are but mere shepherds. 
Their country consists of large sandy and arid 
plains, and besides has some mountain districts. 
Hares, deer, partridges, and other game are to 
be found in these uncultivated plains. 

" The tents of the Khalkas, although sur- 
rounded by flocks of cows, horses, sheep, and 
camels, are very miserable and wretched ; they 
are much lower, also less and poorer, than those 
of the Mongous who live near China. These 
Khalkas are not so well made, and are more 
ugly, although they speak the same language as 
the Mongous, The children go naked, and the 
parents have nothing but wretched coats of 
cloth lined with wool ; many have no other 
clothes than sheepskins, neither dressed nor 
curried, but only dried in the sun : although 
their children had their skin half burnt by the 
sun, the men seemed vigorous and active. , Their 
women are modestly dressed, wearing a gown 
which reaches from their neck to their feet; 
their head-dress is ridiculous, being a bonnet 
somewhat like that the men wear ; when one 
sees their hideous faces, and the ringlets of 
curled hair which fall down over their ears, one 
would take them for downright furies. They 
exchange their cattle for stuffs, salt, tobacco, and 
tea, but will not take money. 

B 
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" The Khalka princes do not possess much 
better tents than their attendants, or rather 
slayes ; even the tent belonging to a prince, and 
brother to the emperor of Khalka, was not 
very neat, and only a little larger than the 
others." 

Their mode of life is here described : " In 
summer-time they subsist on nothing but milk 
and tea from China; also feed upon all sorts 
of milk, from that of cows and ewes, to mares' 
and camels'. In the winter-time, when the cattle 
did not yield a sufficient quantity of milk, they 
feed upon flesh half-boiled over a fire made of 
the dry dung of the same beasts; it being 
extremely cold in the depth of winter, they 
never go out of their tents, in the middle of 
which there is a great fire ; as for their cattle, 
ihey let them feed at pleasure, and trouble their 
heads no further about them than to get their 
milk, or to make choice of some for the sham- 
bles, when they have occasion. 

"These people do not seem to be very 
valiant ; for the caravans of Moorish merchants 
who travel into China, when they pass through 
their country, pillage and carry them off with 
impunity, bringing them and their cattle to sell 
at Peking, where they carry on a great trade in 
this sort of merchandize." 

Father Gerbillon states, that " after the Caf- 
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fre0 of the Cape of Good Hope, he had not seen 
a more dirty nation than these Tatars. 

^ Just at the outskirts of this town we fell in 
with the encampment of a Bnraet family, where 
we had our first opportunity of gathering some 
particulars of the mode of life and habits of this 
remarkable race, 

" Their dwelling consisted of two conical tents, 
upon a level plot of ground and enclosed with a 
wooden paling, to prevent the horses from stray- 
ing. The rest of their cattle were, as usual, left 
to pasture upon the neighbouring steppe : there 
the cows, sheep, horses, and camels, which com- 
pose the possessions of the Buraets of Selenginsk, 
find a certain, though scanty, subsistence through 
the winter. Their tents, like those of the Sa- 
moyedes, were constructed with poles meeting 
together at top, and encompassing a circular 
q)ace below. Their felt tent-clothes, which sup- 
plied the place of the Obdorsk deer-skins, were, 
like them, doubled; but the Buraets arrange 
their tent-poles at a much greater angle above 
than the Samoyedes. 

" Their occupants, who came out courteously 
to meet us, exhibited the usual projection of the 
cheek-bones, with the oblique and elongated eye, 
jet-black hair, and teeth of imequalled white- 
ness. The Buraets are considered a holy race, 
as there was hardly a Buraet family of which 

B 2 
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there was not one member at least in the priest- 
hood. These priests are called * Lamas,' and 
their chief, * Khamba-Lama ;' but the high-priest 
of all the Buraet priesthood is the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet. 

" The inside of their tents displays a whimsical 
association of civilization and rudeness. The 
fire-place is nothing more than a hole dug in the 
middle of the apartment, with the felt mats and 
cushions on which they sleep, ranged round it. 

" An object, which from religious associations 
seemed more deserving our attention, was a sort 
of altar which stood against the wall of the tent 
opposite the door. It was a kind of double 
chest, carefully finished, the lower portion of 
which was about four feet long, by about three 
high, and the same in breadth : while the upper, 
with the same length and height, was consider- 
ably less wide. The hinder sides of both were 
precisely in a line, so that the greater breadth 
of the lower chest left it to project beyond the 
other, and form a sort of table in front. Several 
drawers were contained in the lower chest, in 
which all the requisites for the performance of 
religious worship were deposited during journeys. 
A highly-coloured painting hung down upon the 
front of the upper compartment and concealed it 
entirely. It was a representation of *Chige- 
mune/ the principal Burkhan, or saint of the 
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Mongols, sitting as if engaged in prayer, with 
his legs drawn under him. Upon the table 
before this figure, six round bronze cups, of about 
an inch in diameter, were ranged at equal dis- 
tances ; they were filled with water, and a 
mirror, also round, and of the same metal, lay 
among them. This apparatus is used by the 
Lamas or priests for a purpose which is com- 
pared by the Russians to the consecration of 
water according to the Greek rite, but it is more 
probably a symbol of the transmission of spiritual 
endowments. The figure of the Burkhan is held 
opposite to the mirror, a stream of water being 
at the same time poured over it into the little 
dishes, which in this manner receive the image 
of the divinity along with the water. 

" The Khamba-Lama informed M. Erman 
that the worship of Chigemune followed here is 
exactly like the Buddhism of India, but that it 
has no connexion whatever with the religion of 
Fob. 

" He named, as an object of their worship, the 
mother of Chigemune, but also said that the 
Burkhans, whose images they set up in the tem- 
ples, are like the saints in the Greek church, 
only teachers and instructive examples of 
men." 

Father Gerbillon gives a description of a small 
encampment and tents of the Emperor of China, 
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during the time he is engaged on his annual 
hunting tour. 

" There might be about a thousand or twelve 
hundred tents in this small camp, at the head of 
which, in the bottom of the passage or ravine, 
were placed His Majesty's tents, which wer'^ 
surroimded with three inclosures. 

** The first was composed of the tents belonging 
to his guards, which formed a kind of wall ; the 
second enclosure consisted of small cords fastened 
to stakes disposed lozenge-wise, not much unlike 
fishing-nets; the third and interior enclosure 
was made of hangings of coarse yellow cloth. 
This third enclosure was of a square form, and 
the length of each side was about fifty geome- 
trical paces, and six or seven feet high ; it had 
only one folding door, but the other enclosures 
had each of them three ; one south, the second 
east, and the third west. 

" Between the first and second enclosures were 
placed the kitchens and tents of His Majesty's 
inferior officers; between the second and the 
third there were only the tents of the more 
necessary officers, such as the officers of the 
guards, and gentlemen of the bed-chamber ; in 
the middle of the third enclosure was placed the 
tent wherein the Emperor lodged ; it was of the 
same form as the rest of the Tatarian tents, — that 
is, quite round, and like a wooden cage : it was 
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covered with Chinese stuffs of a coarse sort ; the 
upper part was covered with a whitish cloth, 
and on the top appeared a kind of crown, em- 
broidered with gold; this tent was somewhat 
handsomer and larger than the common sort; 
there were likewise several other tents for such 
of his children as bore him company in the 
journey. All the gates of the enclosures had 
their guards, distinct from the two sides of the 
enclosures which formed the palace ; and within, 
on the north side, were placed the tents of the 
grandees of the court, and the officers of the 
crown, each axjcording to his rank ; they con- 
sisted in nothing but small pavilions, because 
they had left their great tents in the principal 
hunting camp." 

From the researches Father Amiot has made 
into the ancient history of the Chinese Empire, 
he has discovered and copied several ancient 
manuscripts ; one is entitled * Lou-tao,' supposed 
to have been written by the Emperor Liu- 
vang, otherwise called Tai-Kong, who lived 
1122 years before Christ. 

All his copies are written in the Chinese 
language, and were in the Royal Library at 
Paris. The collection is entitled *Vou-King,' 
or * Livres classiques des Militaires.' The first 
is called * Sun-tse-ping-fa,* or * Ragles de T Art 
Militaire,' and is written by Sun-tse, or Sun- 
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vou; a highly prized commentary of this 
work, entitled *Goei-vou, tchu - sun - tse/ was 
written by the Emperor Vou-ti (belonging to 
the dynasty of the " Goei"), about the year 424 
of the Christian era. 

The second manuscript was written during 
the reign of the Emperor Tai-tfong (of the 
"Tang" dynasty), who lived a.d. 912. 

A third manuscript was written during the 
reign of the Emperor Yan-li, who died in the 
year 1620; and the fourth manuscript was 
written during the reign of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, who died in the year 1722. 

Thus military science was not neglected by 
the Chinese, even at the earliest period of their 
history. In the minute description of a military 
tent, as described by Father Amiot in his work, 
entitled *L'Art Militaire des Chinois, 1772,' 
(being a summary of the Chinese manuscripts), 
he does not define the period during which the 
military tent I am about to describe was first 
used by the Chinese soldiers. If my reader will 
refer to my description of the tents used by the 
Mongou and Khalka Tatar tribes, also those used 
by the Chinese Emperor, his soldiers and attend- 
ants, during his annual hunting excursions in 
the wild regions north of the great wall, it will 
be perceived that at that period (1688) nothing 
but round and cage-like tents were then in use. 
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May it not then be inferred that this modem- 
shaped tent, which is nothing else but a march- 
ing tent, or tente-d'abri, is to be attributed to 
the period of the Emperor Kahg-hi*s reign, 
viz., between 1692, the date of Father Gerbillon's 
last travels, and 1722, the year in which that 
Emperor died ? 

Chinese Military Tent. — Each tent is only 

5 feet 5 inches in height, by 14 feet long (about 

6 feet in width), and thirty-nine feet six inches 
in circumference, outside measurement. The 
tent covering is supported by two vertical poles 
placed at each end, and connected together at 
the top by a ridge pole; this frame-work is 
divided into nine pieces, joined together by iron 
sockets ; an iron pin or nail passes through each 
socket, and thus secures the pieces together. 

The covering consists of strong linen canvas, 
to the extent of 105 square feet ; this is sup- 
ported by the wooden frame -work, and then 
stretched out to the form of a sloping roof, and 
by means of short ropes or rather loops, manu- 
factured from the bark of trees (they being much 
stronger and more durable than hempen ropes), 
is pegged to the ground; at each of the four 
corners of the tent is attached to the canvas a 
large iron ring, which is secured to the ground 
by a large wooden peg : wooden pins are also 

B 3 
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used for the other loops, and, including the four 
corner pegs, 80 pins are required for this sized 
tent. At each end of the tent is an entrance or 
doorway, formed of canvas; and as each end 
falls vertically to the ground, the door is formed 
by having the triangular ends cut through the 
centre from near the top of the tent to the 
ground ; thus, when required to be opened, either 
one or both sides are turned back, and kept in 
that position by means of several short loops 
fastened to the outside of the doors, which are 
then hooked o^ buttoned to the inside hning of 
the tent ; whe^ closed, the canvas is secured to 
the ground by loops and wooden pegs. The 
method of constructing these triangular curtains 
is singular, from which it would appear that the 
canvas is much more valuable than the mere 
labour of sewing ; thus, in lieu of making each 
side of one piece of canvas, seven narrow strips 
are required. The first is 7 feet in length ; the 
second 6| ; the third 6 feet and 3 inches ; the 
fourth 4 feet 2 inches; the fifth 3 feet; the 
sixth 18 inches; and the seventh only 2 inches 
in length. The whole tent igl lined throughout 
with common blue linen. The utensils belong- 
ing to each tent consist of a felling axe, a spade, 
a shovel, a hammer, and a curiously contrived port- 
able copper canip-kettle ; each pole is ornamented 
by an imperial-shaped iron crown : the weight 
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of the iron required for the tent, including the 
implements, is 17 lbs. ; as to the cost of one of 
these tents complete, Father Amiot says, that 
the Chinese government pay seven taek, seven 
tsien, one seu, and five li, or 110 francs and 
seven sous. 



TUEKISH TENTS. 



Prom Knolles* History of the Turks we gather 
the description that follows of the Turkish en- 
campment and the tent of Sultan Mahomet IV. 
A.D. 1663. 

The tents were raised on a small hill, as may 
be judged, about four miles distant from Con- 
stantinople (41^ N. lat, 35° 28' E. long.) They 
were about 2000 in number, ranged without 
order, only the Grand Seignor's seemed to be 
in the midst, and to overtop all the rest, and 
well worthy of observation, costing, as was re- 
ported, 180,000 dollars ; richly embroidered in 
the inside with gold, and supported by pillars 
plated with gold. " Within the walls of this 
pavilion were numerous oflScers belonging to 
the seraglio. There were retirements and apart- 
ments for the pages, chiosks and places for 
pleasure; and although I could not get ad- 
mittance to view the innermost chambers, yet, 
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by the outer and more common places of resort 
I could make a guess at the richness and great- 
ness of the rest, being sumptuous beyond com- 
parison of any in use among Christian princes. 

** On the right hand there was pitched the 
Grand Vizier's tent, exceedingly rich and lofty ; 
and had I not seen that of the Sultan before, 
I should have judged it to be the best that my 
eyes had seen : the ostentation and magnifi- 
cence of this empire being evidenced in nothing 
more than in the richness of their pavilions; 
sumptuous beyond the fixed palaces of princes 
erected with marble and mortar." 

" The Turks spare for nothing in rendering 
their tents convenient and magnificent. Those 
belonging to the Grand Seignor were exceed- 
ingly splendid, and covered entirely with silk ; 
and one of them was lined with a rich silk stuff. 
On one side of the tent was an apartment for 
the eunuchs. But even this was exceeded by 
another, which we were informed cost 25,000 
piastres ; it was made in Persia, intended as a 
present to the sovereign of the Turks ; and 
occupied four years in making. The outside 
of this tent was not indeed remarkable ; but 
it was lined with a single piece made of camel's 
hair, and was beautifully decorated with festoons, 
and sentences in the Turkish language." — 
Egmont and HeymarCs Travels. 
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ASIATIC TURKEY. 

M. FoNTANiER, who had resided many years in 
the East, and received the appointment of scien- 
tific traveller from the French Government, be- 
tween the years 1826 and 1829, left Trebisond 
for Erzeroum (39° 58' N. lat., 41° 36' E. long.) 
in a caravan composed of all classes. At Erze- 
roum he remained a month, and then set off 
with an Arab , muleteer who agreed to conduct 
him to Tauris (Tabriz— 38"" 10' N. lat., 46° 37' 
E. long.), and there provide means to continue 
his route. This was a regular caravan of mules 
upon a considerable scale ; he joined it near a 
little village called Eldija, near which he found 
an enormous tent spread for the passengers, 
the merchandise arranged in bales around it, 
and the mules of burden, imder the care of their 
respective drivers, pasturing in the vicinity. 

" A Mahometan, the possessor of a hundred 
mules, is a very important personage ; the chief 
of our caravan deported himself accordingly. 
He rode a splendid Arab horse, and was con- 
stantly followed by a servant ; he carried in his 
hand a blimderbuss, and wore a beautiful sabre 
by his side. When the time to halt approached, 
he preceded the rest ; as soon as he had foimd a 
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oonvenient place he dismounted, and his servant 
planted his lance on the spot ; at this signal, the 
mules laden with the tents were hurried on 
before, so that the travellers, on their arrival, 
found the tents pitched^ and a shelter from the 
heat of the sun while the coffee was prepared, 
which was presented to us morning and evening 
by the chief." 

The profession of a muleteer in Turkey is one 
of the most honourable and independent. It is 
not surprising, when we consider it requires 
from those who exercise it extreme integrity 
and a great deal of intelligence. In those 
countries it would be easy for a conductor to 
seize upon the merchandise under his care, with- 
out much anxieiy as to any inquiry that might 
be made ; and no little intelligence is required 
to guide his caravan across territories frequently 
laid waste by war, without mischief, to govern 
so many servants^ to avoid quarrelling and keep 
in order so many travellers of such various 
opinions. Joined to this, they are possessed of 
the authority of the police, and a right of in- 
spection on the road. It is rare that they ex- 
ercise it, but they never hesitate to interfere in 
the differences which arise in their camp, where 
they establish themselves as petty sovereigns, 
whatever may be the quality of the persons 
who may form part of it. 
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On the plaiiuf of Sunnur the caravan stopped 
a day, waiting for travellers among the Kurds, 
M. Fontanier did not neglect the opportunity 
of inquiring into the habits of these wanderers 
and their manners. A curious interview takes 
place between him and one of the nomades, and 
in the dialogue that ensues, the civilized and 
learned Frenchman does not appear to have 
the advantage. 

"The day after our arrival I prepared to 
make the Kurds a visit, when one of them 
entered my tent, and without further ceremony 
examined scrupulously everything it contained. 
I begged him to retire. * But why ? the sun is 
hot, your tent serves for shade, and I shall stay 
in it.' However, the chief of the caravan, who 
knew that these visits were not always agree- 
able to me, relieved me of his presence by in- 
viting him to take coffee. When I went to 
their encampment with some companions, it so 
happened that the first tent we entered was his. 
* Oh, oh !' exclaimed he, * here you are — you 
would have driven me away from your tent 
just now. Think you that I would do the 
same to you ? It would be a disgrace to me — • 
no, sit thee down, I shall give thee coffee and 
a pipe — and learn how much more estimable 
a character is a Kiurd than a dog of a Christian, 
or a citizen with his smooth tongue V I was 
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rather astonished at a compliment I expected 
so little, and I tried to make him understand 
that my European costume frequently exposed 
me to rudeness and importunity. * In that 
case/ said he, *why not stay at home? why 
come and walk about a Kurd camp, where no 
one in all their lives ever saw a European? 
It is curiosity that brings you here ; why not 
indulge the same feeling in others ?' " 

A singular scene occurred on our travellers' 
return. Robbery, it would seem, is not only 
not disgraceful, but can only be committed in 
the dark by honourable thieves. 

" During the night some horsemen had been 
prowling about the caravan, and had only re- 
tired on being threatened by Ali-Aga, the chief 
of the caravan, with being handcuffed and sent 
off to Cara-Hissa. They returned in the day- 
time, and we found them, to the number of six, 
sitting in the great tent. They were recounting 
there, with remarkable naivete, that they had 
come in the night only to see if there was any 
opportunity of robbing ; that they were inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages, and em- 
ployed in watching the roads. ' Nevertheless,' 
said Ali-Agra, * if I caught you I should have 
taken you along with us.' ' Oh !' said they, 
' that is not so easy ; we were on horseback 
and should have fled !' * Well, well ! if I see 
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you again I shall, discharge my musket among 
you/ *That is not so easy either, for I have 
been about you these three days, and you have 
only seen us once.' *And do you intend to 
come again to-night ?' * We do not think we 
shall; ' Well, I tell you— I, Ali-Aga, chief of 
the caravan — I say I bear no ill will against you 
at this moment, because no one robs in the day- 
time ; but I will keep a good watch, and with 
the aid of God I will make you eat powder.' 
*0, then, it will not be worth while; besides 
you are going to encamp seven leagues off, and 
that is too great a distance.' " 



MODERN TURKISH TENTS. 

Having served as Honorary Aide-de-Camp to 
his Excellency Greneral Prim, Comte de Reuss 
(who was chief of a scientific and military com- 
mission sent to Turkey by order of Her Most 
Catholic Majesty Isabella II., Queen of Spain), 
during the campaigns of 1853 and 1854 on the 
Danube, and living in Turkish tents with the 
imperial Ottoman army, then commanded by 
that ever- watchful and illustrious General, Omer 
Pacha, the description of Turkish tents as at 
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present used in that army, although but brief, 
is from personal knowledge. 

The Turkish tents are of various forms, 
colours, and dimensions. 

To commence with the Generalissimo's, or 
Omer Pacha's tent : — 

His official grand tent is of very large dimen- 
sions, and, owing to its great weight, requiring 
several horses to carry it, is but seldom pitched. 
The tent is circular, having a very strong centre 
pole, which, for portability, is made in two 
lengths, and, when in use, joined by the upper 
portion fitting into a circular iron socket, as is 
now in general use in all modern tents. 

The outside roof is made of a very stout cotton 
canvas, and of a light green colour. It is stretched 
out to a circular form by the means of long ropes 
pegged to the groimd, making the tent to cover 
a space of 20 feet in diameter. Walls of the 
same material and colour are attached by hooks 
to the edge of the outside covering, and are in 
height about 4^ feet. 

The inside roof is also made of the same 
material, and lined at the top part with a beauti- 
ful pale yellow silk. The inside walls are simi- 
larly made. The distance between the outside 
and inside linings is about two feet. 

The Pacha's or General's Tent. — This 
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tent 18 of similar form to the Generalissimo's, 
but is on a smaller scale. It is about 18 feet in 
diameter, and the inside lining is generally made 
of a dark blue cotton, thus giving it a very 
sombre appearance. 

Miralabby's (Colonel), or Kaimakhan's 
(liiBUT.-CoLONEL), Tent. — This is of like form, 
but much reduced in size (generally about 14 feet 
in diameter), to the Pacha's, and has not always 
an inside canvaa lining. 

The Soldier's (or Askier's) Tent. — This is 
in shape of a common round tent, but it is lower. 
Its diameter is about 13 feet. The pole is of 
one piece, and of a very light, but strong wood. 
Its top is crowned by a flat circular piece of 
wood, in the foim of a small plate, bottom upper- 
most. The canvas, being therefore rather ex- 
panded at the top of the tent, materially increases 
its distance from the pole, and thus affords space 
for a larger volume of air than is to be obtained 
within an English tent of equal diameter. There 
is a canvas wall of about 15 inches high, from 
the top and bottom of which cords are attached 
at equal distances all roxmd, and by these the 
tent is fastened to the groimd. The covering is 
made of double widths of cotton canvas, sewn 
one over the other, so that these tents are very 
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strong, serviceable, and impervious to continuous 
heavy rains : they possess one great fault, which 
is, that they are rather too heavy for general 
purposes; nevertheless, I have always found 
them very snug, dry, secure, and comfortable, 
and as such the Turks prefer them. 

The Small Hospital Tent. — It is of a long 
oval shape, supported by a pole at each end, 
having a ridge pole o;r rope connecting both 
together : long ropes fastened to the sides, at 
about 3 feet off the bottom, and then pegged to 
the ground, secure the tent. It is made of a 
doubled white cotton canvas. 

The Cooking Tent. — This is rather more of 
a canvas shed than a tent, as the front and back 
sides are generally quite open. It is of a dirty 
red-brick colour; and although not absolutely 
required, except in continual wet weather, never- 
theless is indispensable to ensure the comfort and 
health of the troops. Dampness greatly tends 
to chill the human frame, so nothing should be 
neglected which might ensure to the soldier a 
ready and safe means of cooking a hot meal ; 
and I am confident that nothing would prove to 
be more efficacious than by erecting a small 
cooking tent, to shelter the fire from the but too 
often drenching rain. 
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MALAY TENTS. 

The Benuas, the supposed aborigines of the 
Malay peninsula, are a wild people, who, 
wherever they are scattered, live totally apart 
from the Malays, who are followers of Moham- 
med, the Benuas still preserving their heathen 
mode of worship. Mr. Newbold describes this 
people, in his account of the British settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, 1839 ; and he says, 
one tribe of them, the Semangs, are numerous 
in Quedah, and they reside generally on or 
near the mountains. They live in rude huts 
constructed of leaves and branches of trees, 
which are easily moved from place to place. 
A Malay MS., which Mr. Newbold quotes, and 
which is fiill of interesting details of these 
nomades, says : — " The huts are rude edifices, 
perched on the top of four high wooden poles ; 
thus elevated from fear of tigers, and entered by 
means of a long ladder, presenting no very satis^ 
factory appearance to the uninitiated, through 
certain holes which serve as doors. The roofs 
are thatched with chuco-leaves. The huts are 
so made as to be moveable, at a moment's warn- 
ing, on the appearance of any contagious dis- 
order among them." 
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HABITATIONS OF THE ANDAMANERS. 

The Andamans are a group of four islands and 
several islets in the Bay of Bengal, in 92° 30' E, 
long., and occupying a space which extends from 
10° to 13° N. lat. The inhabitants, from all 
accounts, are among the very lowest in the scale 
of civilization of any people with which we are 
acquainted. They show determined hostility to 
Europeans and repugnance to enter into com- 
munication with them. Their language, from 
the little that is known of them, is said to be 
wholly dissimilar to any spoken in other parts of 
the East. The people are of small stature, sel- 
dom exceeding five feet in height, and in colour, 
hair, and features they resemble the African 
negroes. They are entirely naked, they have no 
utensils for cooking, and therefore all that is done 
to their food is to throw it upon burning wood. 

The dwellings of these people are rude in the 
extreme ; they are formed by fixing four poles 
of wood into the groimd, and binding their tops 
together, filling up the spaces between them with 
branches of trees, and leaving a vacancy on one 
side just large enough for ingress and egress. 

Several attempts have been made by English 
vessels to establish an intercourse, but on every 
occasion were abandoned. 
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Abyssinian Encampment — Tents of Arabs in Upper 
Egypt — On the Lower Nile — Cairo Tent — Wander- 
ing Tribes in Tripoli and their Tents — Nomade Moors 
ON THE Senegal and Niger — People of Central Africa 
AND their Tents — Arabs in Morocco and Fez — People 
of Upper Egypt and their Dwellings — Moveable Huts 
of the Hottentots. 
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The Desert of Sahara, and the southern limits 
that border on Soudan, swarm with innumerable 
tribes, of whom the greatest number are included 
under the general name of Moors. They are of 
a mixed race, and lead a wandering life; and, 
although they are not decidedly Arabs, they 
have adopted the religion of Mohanmied. But 
it is the opinion of Ritter and others that there 
is good reason for considering these tribes, and 
those who are included under the name of 
Abyssinians, as descendants from the wide 
spread Arabic family. The Arab, which some- 
times has mingled with the negro and other 
races, now occupies a very large part of the 
countries north of Abyssinia as far as the 
Mediterranean, The Arabic is the only cha- 
racter that is now used in Africa by those who 
read and write. 

Parkyn's * Life in Abyssinia ' affords us this 
description of an Abyssinian permanent camp of 
Prince Oiibi, at Howzayn in the kingdom of 
Tigre, which is the northern portion of Abys- 
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sinia (Abyssinia ranges from 8° to 15° N. lati- 
tude, and from 35° to 43° E. longitude) :— 

" The appearance of an Abyssinian permanent 
camp is singular but by no means unpleasing. 
The diversity of tents, some well shaped> some 
square, some like an English marquee, some 
white, and others made of the black woollen 
stuff made principally in the southern provinces 
of Tigre ; huts of all sizes and colours, and 
their inmates scattered Sbout in groups, with 
horses, mules, &c., form altogether a picturesque 
and lively scene. 

"The troops in Abyssinia are for the most 
part collected from among the worst of the 
people, who prefer idleness in peace, and plun- 
dering their neighbours in war, to the more 
honest but less exciting occupation of agricul- 
ture. They have neither tactics nor discipline, 
and their dress is the ordinary costume of the 
country, but usually cut in a somewhat smarter 
manner." 



AEAB TENTS IN AFEICA. 

The tents of the Bedouins who inhabit the 
desert on the east bank of the Nile near Siout 
and Tahta, about 27° N. latitude and 31° E. longi- 
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tnde, of upper Egypt, consist of four sticks set 
in the ground, about a yard in height, to which 
is fastened one of their shawls as a cover, with 
another behind so as to form a kind of shelter 
firom the sun, wind, or dew. They generally 
pitch their camp near a fertile spot, but always 
at the foot of the desert, so that in case of 
surprise they are soon in their native country. 

In Denon's great work, executed under the 
command of Napoleon and published in 1802, 
there is an engraving of a scene at the fountain 
of the **Kitoh," on the desert between Zeneh 
and Sasseir, in which are represented several 
French and Egyptian tents (the latter belonging 
to camp-followers or such like) of that period. 

The French tents are circular, having a stout 
pole in the centre which protrudes out of the top 
about twafeet. They are wide, spreading out at 
the base, and then pegged to the ground, having 
no side walls. The covering is of canvas. 

The native tents consist of two descriptions : 
— I. A large and long angular tent, sloped Kke 
the roof of a house, supported by two long 
vertical poles, one at each end, having a ridge 
pole connecting both together; the canvas or 
cloth is thrown over the whole and pegged to 
the ground; the tent is open at both endg. — 
II. Is a very low Arab tent in every respect 
similar to that described at page 101. 

F 2 
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We gather from Dr. R. W. Stewart C The 
Tent and the Khan ') a description of a tent he 
purchased at Cairo in January, 1854. " The 
«ize and price of a tent are reckoned by the num- 
ber of strings or cords in it; a cord being 
fastened between each width of canvas. A tent 
of twelve strings, or ropes rather, is sufficiently 
large to accommodate two persons comfortably, 
indeed with a little management it may serve 
for three. For 3Z. 5s. I bought a good second- 
hand twelve-string tent, gay with variegated 
colours of blue, red, and yellow. Anticipating 
heavy rains in the desert, my friends had the 
top of my tent lined with waxed cloth, a pre- 
caution which ought never to be neglected by 
those who enter the desert before February, and 
but for which foresight I should have passed 
many a night drenched to the skin." Thus these 
tents are by no means waterproof. " A folding- 
table, a couple of camp-stools, a Turkish rug to 
sit or lie upon, a bit of matting for the floor, 
a couple of gimlets, fastened into the tent poles, 
to serve as pegs or hooks, and a wind or storm 
rope for attaching outside to the top of the pole 
to keep the tent from being blown over, com- 
plete the furniture. A small bell tent for the 
servants costs 17^.; when pitched its canvas does 
not reach the ground, all roimd, by about two 
feet ; it is therefore cool enough." 
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In the country of Tripoli, between 29° and 34° 
N. latitude, and 11° and 25° B. longitude, there 
are two kinds of Arabs — one wanderers, and the 
other fixed residents in the small towns and 
villages. Many of those who live in the vil- 
lages also travel about the country, but always 
return to what they consider their home. The 
wanderers have no permanent place of abode, 
but remove their tents as pasturage or circum- 
stances require. Their tents are made of 
woollen cloth, coarsely woven in long pieces 
and sewn together. The tents spread in great 
breadth, but are not high, the entrance being 
about six feet, and the top sloping gradually 
down till it is fastened to the ground. These 
tents are called " hair houses." There are large 
tracts in the desert which are partially covered 
with grass and bushes, and afford pasture for 
sheep, goats, and camels, but it frequently 
happens they are far from any well. Captain 
Lyon observes that not only Arabs and their 
camels, but all animals in the desert, have the 
power of remaining a great length of time with- 
out water ; sheep, provided they have tolerable 
herbage, will pass even a month without drink- 
ing. These wandering Arabs cultivate small 
tracts with barley or dhurra : the fields are 
usually at a great distance from the places to 
which they go with their flocks, but they are 
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respected by other wanderers, and the com is 
rarely stolen. A great article of commerce is 
furnished by the fat of the sheep ; it is boiled 
until it bears some resemblance to the grease 
used by tallow-chandlers, and when poured into 
skins is fit for use; it is put into almost 
every article of food by the Arabs ; being also 
extensively used in Tripoli and other towns. 
From the wool of their sheep the women make 
strong barracans, carpets, shirts, and turbans. 
Their tents are also made of wool and goat's 
hair, and also the sacks which are used for the 
carrying of corn and merchandise on their 
camels. Mats and ornaments of palm leaves 
and grass are neatly made. Their dyes are 
generally brilliant — black, blue, red, and orange 
— in fact every colour except green, which they 
feel much diflSculty in producing. 

The Arabs are divided into numerous tribes ; 
each tribe, or even a set of tents, is governed by 
a sheikh. Nearly all the tribes have been 
brought into complete subjection. 

This part of Africa enjoys a fine climate. 
August is the hottest month, when the hardy 
Arab, although inured to the climate, is obliged 
to retire with his animals from labour for two or 
three hours in the middle of the day to seek the 
shade. 

M. Pacho, a native of Nice, whose Travels in 
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this country afford the best information we have 
of it, says that the valley which runs along the 
moantains that form the boimdary of Egypt is 
an hour in breadth. As the waters which flow 
down the declivity in winter give birth to a 
luxuriant vegetation, it is covered at all seasons 
with numerous Arab encampments. 

This country was the Cyrenaica of the Greeks, 
by whom it was considered a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. The foimdation of the city of Cyrene 
dates as &r back as about B. o. 628, when, 
according to Herodotus, a colony of Greeks 
under Rattus were conducted by the Libyan 
nomades to this delightful spot, then called 
Irasa. The country has been overrun in various 
ages from the fifth century ; the work of destruc- 
tion was finally completed by the Saracens ; and 
for seven centuries this once populous region 
has been lost to civilization, to commerce, and 
even to geographical knowledge. For three 
parts of the year, Cyrene is imtenanted, except 
by hysenas and jackals ; and during the fourth 
the pastoral Bedouins, too indolent to ascend the 
higher range of hills, pitch their tents chiefly on 
the low ground to the southward of the summit, 
once crowned with the polite and voluptuous 
metropolis, "the City of the Golden Throne." 
" But," remarks M. Pacho, " if the labours of man 
have been annihilated, nature remains the same." 
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Throughout the great continent of Africa 
there are numerous tribes of nomades. The 
Braknas are a Moorish people established to the 
north of the Senegal, and it is by them the 
traffic in gum is carried on. They are a very 
abstemious people, and encourage the breeding 
of cows for the milk, which is a great article of 
diet ; and we are told by a traveller, that as beauty 
among the females of these Moors consists in 
extreme embonpoint^ yoimg girls are forced to 
drink milk to excess. Their huts or tents are 
constructed of straw, and slaves are employed 
by them for procuring the straw (or high grass 
most probably) : the huts are said to be suffi- 
ciently large to hold forty or fifty persons. 
Without the city of Timbuctoo, Caillie says, 
there are many straw huts ; round, like those 
of the Foulah shepherds. The whirlwinds in 
the deserts, carrying with them columns of sand, 
not unfrequently overwhelm tents and every- 
thing within their reach. 

Of another of these nomade tribes of Moors 
on the Niger or Quorra, we are told : " The 
tents are round, in the form of a cone, and are 
made of goats' or camels' hair, which is impene- 
trable to the rain. Each tent is supported by a 
pole in the middle, and fixed all round with 
thongs of ox skin, fastened to the stakes, about 
a foot from the ground. Inside are several 
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rows of mats, one end of which is secured to 
the tents, and the other by the moveables. 
These people pack up their tents in leather 
sacks, the leather very neatly dressed ; they 
are thus kept dry when travelling." 



CENTEAL AFRICA. 



Mr. Henry Barth (1850-55) accompanied an 
expedition sent to explore the north central 
part of Africa, by, or under the auspices of, the 
British Government, and purchased at TripoH a 
single-poled circular tent for his private use. 
This tent, built after the Turkish manner, was 
strong, spacious, and low, and perhaps rather 
weighty for a long journey. He states, that 
'* the three tents provided by the British Govern- 
ment were quite mifit for the country whither 
they were going ; they were so light that they 
could hardly withstand a strong blast of wind, 
and scarcely excluded the sun's rays, particularly 
after a little wear and tear ; the tents had not 
been provided with top-ropes, so were quite 
unable to stand the effects of a tornado, so 
common in those climates." 

To supply these defects another Tripolitan 

F 3 
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tent was purchased by Mr. Richardson, the chief 
of the mission ; and although the English tents 
were taken, they appear to have been used but 
occasionally, at such times when the camp was 
stationary for a few days. 

In the neighbourhood of Miirzuk (14° N. 
latitude, 26° E. longitude), and at the half- 
decayed and deserted village, O'm el hammdn, 
which was built of clay, the inhabitants were 
living in circular-formed tents or temporary 
dwellings made of palm-branches. Our travel- 
lers reached the country of the Tagdma, situated 
from 15° to 17° N. latitude and 8° to 9° E. 
longitude. 

They are a nomadic tribe, at present only 
mustering about 300 spears, and ride on a small 
ill-looking breed of horses which are swift. 
Their chief occupation is hunting and cattle 
breeding. 

Mr. Barth says : " The Tag^a were said by 
some of our informants to have come from 
Jdnet ; but I was not able to confirm this piece 
of information. However, I am sure that they 
belong to a stock settled in these regions long 
before the K^l-owi. We find them settled on 
the borders of Negroland in very ancient times. 
Horneman, from what he heard about them, 
believed them to be Christians. Their tem- 
porary dwellings are simple: built of mats 
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(stuore) erected upon stalks (frashe), and 
covered with hides over a layer of branches. 
This district abounds with lions, which often 
carry oflF their camels." 

The province called " Sennaar " is situated in 
Upper Egypt between Nubia and Abyssinia, 
from 12° and 18° N. lat., and 33° to 40° E. long., 
bordering on the western coast of the Red Sea. 
The districts of Taka, Basa, Beni-Amer, and Bel- 
lad-Sudan, are comprised within this province. 

Prom Ferdinand Weme's * African Wan- 
derings^ during the years 1839 and 1840,' we 
gather the following statement : — 

" The Schukurie and Habbabee Arabs, on the 
left bank of the river Nile, and on the White 
River (White Nile), are held to be the most 
numerous, powerful, as well as the most rich in 
herds, of all the tribes of Bellad-Sudan, and are 
only equalled in those points by the Beni-Amer 
tribe, that extends up to the Abyssinian fron- 
tiers. The Hadd^da Arabs also dwell next to 
the Schukurie tribe, but continued feuds take 
place between them, on accoimt of mutual rob- 
beries. The Egyptian government demand 
from these tribes an annual tribute, but as their 
mode of traffic is only by barter (money not 
existing amongst them), and adding thereto 
their erratic life, there is much difficulty in 
collecting it." 
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The Bellad-Sudan district abounds with game 
of every description, from the elephant and lion 
to the timid hare. The groimd is generally 
very fertile, producing grain, cotton, and nume- 
rous other vegetable productions. Their tents 
or temporary dwellings are both light and port- 
able, and as a similarity exists throughout 
these districts, a description of one will be 
suflScient. 

" The tent is circular and of a brickkiln- 
like shape, called *Birsch;' tents of canvas, 
'G^mma;' and those constructed on boats 
*Denda.' They are constructed of the boughs 
of trees, and covered with palm-mats made from 
the Dom-palms ; * high behind, but so low in 
front that you have to stoop much to enter 
them ; their general width is about 12 feet. The 
interior arrangement is very simple; at the 
back part is a sort of elevated bed-place or 
divan, called an " angareb," raised from one to 
two feet from the ground ; constructed of short 
stakes driven into the earth; covered with 
palm-mats, and over these a kind of reed-stalks, 
split fine, and bound by small stripes of hide. 

" This elevation, when used as a bed or seat, 
is protected from cold wind and curiosity by 
being hung roimd by black and white striped 



♦ Also called " Kabba.' 
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coarse woollen coverlets ; this part of the tent is 
called the ^ Beit/ or house." 

In the time of the tropical rains these tents 
are much reduced in size by their inmates, who 
then sit in them like snails in their shells. 

A **murhaka" (two stones to grind grain 
with) and earthen pot are all the moveables, as 
these, with a girbe (leathern water-bucket), are 
all that is required for Arab housekeeping ; so 
that, without any great preparation or loss, they 
can desert the birsch, and proceed on their con- 
stant wanderings. 

On account of numerous wild beasts, the 
natives are obhged to place a circular hedge of 
thorn-bushes (called a seriba) round their tents, 
leaving open but a single entrance, which is 
closed at night : fires are either lighted or made 
ready to light at a moment's notice, to scare 
away these animals, but especially the lions, 
which appear to be numerous. During the 
summer months, many of the tribes only con- 
struct their tents of branches, and cover them 
over with fresh green durra straw, which is 
cooler than the palm-mat tents. 

Part of this province abounds with wood ; 
there is a large " chaaba," or forest, extending 
from the right bank of the river Atbara to the 
Red Sea, and upwards to Abesch. It is the 
abode of unnumbered elephants, of rhinoceroses, 
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lions — generally without manes — tigers, hyaenas, 
giraflfes, gazelles, large antelopes, wild asses, 
wolves, cats, &c., and immense numbers of most 
venomous snakes : from fear of these no Arab 
will at night move outside his " seriba." 

The tent occupied by Mr. Werne was of 
Egyptian build ; circular, with a centre pole ; 
double canvas; still the sunbeams pierced so 
glowingly through it, that he was obliged to lay 
coverlets over the outside of the t^nt, on the 
side that the sun was, to obtain some relief. 

Tents that have been painted over with some 
colouring are much cooler, from having their 
pores thus filled, than those of white linen or 
canvas. During storms, accompanied with heavy 
rain, the double canvas was not even impervious 
to rain, as our traveller was frequently wet 
through. 



MOEOCCO. 



The Berbers, a nomade tribe, occupy exclusively 
the mountain region which extends along the 
Mediterranean in the kingdom of Morocco. 
(Morocco ranges from 27° to 36° N. lat., and 
from 1° to 11° E. long.) They are nearly 
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white, of middle tsize, well formed, and rather 
Fohust and athletic ; their hair is frequently 
feir, resembling that of the northern people 
of Europe rather than any nation of Africa, 
and they have little hair on their chins. They 
live generally under tents or in caves, situated 
on steep and nearly inaccessible mountains. 
Their chief occupation is that of huntsman or 
herdsman. The general name of the Berbers, 
who were the original inhabitants of North 
Africa, is now applied to the people of the 
whole Atlas range. Some who reside in the 
valleys build huts of wood and mud, which 
they thatch with straw. The nomads have 
great flocks of sheep, and also mules and don- 
keys. To guard their flocks they keep numerous 
dogs, which are so unaccustomed to allow any 
stranger to approach the habitation they are set 
to guard, that the robbers, so frequent in this 
country, are restrained by fear of being eaten 
by them. Even Berbers, if they belonged to 
another camp, would not dare to approach with- 
out precaution that where they are not known > 
but if any business call them there, this is the 
method they employ to escape the rage of these 
merciless guardians : the stranger comes up 
slowly, and goes round the tents at a certain 
distance ; the dogs bark, but, on account of the 
distance, do not attack ; as soon as the owners 
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appear, he mentions what brings him, and they 
are eager to satisfy him ; if it be hospitality he 
requires, a mat is spread for him at a little dis- 
tance from the tents, and supper is given him, 
but no one is allowed admission to a tent. 

The Arabs live in tents which they call 
chaima^ because they are a protection both from 
sun and rain. They are manufactured either 
from coarse wool or goat's-hair, or from the 
fibres of a root called lift-adum, which the 
women spin or twist, and weave so close that it 
can keep off the rain- Some are erected by 
means of three principal poles, which are placed 
in the ground, besides six short ones at the four 
comers and the sides; others have only two 
principal poles, and four at the corners, which 
are seldom above 8 or 10 feet high. Instead of 
a door they lift part of the tent up ; they tie it 
on the outside here and there with a cord ; and 
thus the whole building is complete. The tent 
covering is dyed black with copperas. — Hostj 
Account of Morocco and Fez. 

The Arabs are the descendants of those who 
emigrated at the time when Mohammedanism 
was diffused from the Hejaz, Yemen, and 
Hadramaut. They are dispersed over the plains, 
where they adhere to their wandering life, and 
follow pastoral occupations. They are a hardy 
race, slightly made, and under the middle size. 
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Their language is the Koreish or Arabic of the 
Koran. 

" The encampments of the Arabs in Morocco 
consist oiF broad tents, constructed either of the 
leaves of the palmetto, or of camel's-hair. Some 
of them are supported by canes, others are fixed 
by pegs. The form of an Arab tent is in some 
degree similar to a tomb, or the keel of a ship 
reversed. Their hair coverings are dyed black ; 
they are broad, and very low. The tents are 
closed on the north side, and are quite open on 
the south, by which means they escape the cold 
north winds, so prevalent in this country during 
the winter season." — Lemprihre^s Tour, 1789. 



MOVEABLE HUTS OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

The country of the Hottentots ranges from 
14° to 32° E. long. ; the Cape of Good Hope is 
34°S. lat. 

The Koranna Hottentots are one of the few 
tribes of Africa that have retained their inde- 
pendence. They wear the old sheepskin dress, 
and preserve the original customs of their nation 
which were described by Kolben a hundred 
years ago, but which the Hottentots in the 
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Cape Colony bave long since abandoned. Tbey 
live in kraals ; tbeir buts are constructed of mats 
stretcbed over a frame of sticks in tbe sbape of a 
bee-bive, and are easily removed on tbeir pack- 
oxen as tbey migrate from place to place, Tbey 
lead an indofent, wandering life, living cbiefly 
on the milk of tbeir cattle, and seldom roaming 
far from tbe banks of tbe Oariep and its tribu- 
tary brancbes, 

Kolben*8 account of tbe nomadic Soutb Afri- 
cans informs us tbat tbeir buts, wbicb are port- 
able, are in sbape like ovens, but perbaps more 
oval, Tbey are constructed by bending several 
tbin poles or latbs of wood to. tbe above form ; 
in tbe larger buts tbe top ends of tbe latbs 
are bound together, whilst tbe bottom ends are 
made to enter tbe ground (tbe latbs of tbe 
smaller buts bave no joint at tbe top, being of 
one piece). A series of tbese arcbed latbs are 
placed at equal distances from eacb otber, with 
tbeir ends fixed into the ground; horizontal 
laths are then ^Isiced on tbe outside, at equal 
distances, and bound to tbe arched latbs; this 
frame-work, when finished, resembles a cage, 
covered by square openings. The entrance is 
in tbe shape of a doorway, having an arcbed 
top ; it is generally 3 feet in height by 2 feet 
wide, so tbat tbe Hottentots have to creep in on 
tbeir bands and knees. 
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After the frame is completed, closely-made 
mats, manufactured by the women out of reeds 
and sword-grass, are placed over the whole; 
each mat is about 18 inches square, and being 
fastened to the horizontal laths, commencing at 
tibe bottom one, are regularly lapped, or, more 
correctly q)eaking, placed on, in the same 
manner as tiles are on the roof of a house; 
by this method neither wind nor rain can pene- 
trate, as the mats are not only firmly fastened 
to each other, but are in their manufacture very 
closely matted. 

It will appear, from the sketch I give of one 
of these huts, that a few heavy stones are placed 
on the top, thus acting ^s a security weight (in 
lieu of a rope), and by bending the laths has 
the eflfect of forcing their ground ends further 
into the earth. 

Besides this usual matted roof, the richer 
Hottentots often use another covering made of 
skins, which is thrown over the mats and se- 
cured to the bottom of the hut. The door is 
made of a skin, or dried hide, in the shape of a 
curtain fastened to the inside at the top part of 
the door-way, and either rolled up or let down 
as circumstances require. 

When their encampment at one spot is for a 
longer period than usual, a second entrance is 
made at the opposite side of the hut. The 
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usual diameter of the largest huts is about 14 
feet, whereas that of the smallest rarely ex- 
ceeds 10 feet ; each family has a separate hut, 
made according to its number, which rarely 
exceeds ten or twelve persons of all ages ; their 
spare laths, bows, arrows, and other imple- 
ments not required for daily use, are hung or 
attached to the laths inside the hut. A circular 
hole of about 12 inches deep is made in the 
centre of each hut, and serves as their general 
fireplace (the largest huts have sometimes two 
holes), but as the smoke has no other mode of 
exit than by the doorway, it is impossible that 
any European, unaccustomed to live in this 
manner, can remain long within a Hottentot's 
hut when a fire is burning. 



AMERICA. 



The Esquimaux — The North American Indians and their 
Wigwams — Indian Huts of South America. 
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are so pitched up that the entrance into them 
is always south. They have other habitations 
or tents, which we found to be untenanted, 
which are raised with stones and whalebones, 
and a skin laid over them to withstand the 
rain or snow, the entrance of them being not 
much unlike an oven's mouth ; these places are 
thought to be for occasional resort for fishing 
or hunting, and so leave them until they re- 
quire to return to them again." 

These people must be more inland to be able 
to obtain fir poles ; the description that follows 
is the construction of tents among the more 
northerly residents. 

" Their tents are made two fathoms under- 
ground, in compass round like an oven. From 
the ground upwards they build with whalebones 
for lack of timber, which, bending one over 
another, are handsomely compacted in the top 
together, and are covered over with seal skins, 
which fence them from the rain. In this house 
or tent is only one room, having one-half the 
floor raised with broad stones a foot higher than 
the other half, whereon, strewing moss, they 
make their nests and sleep in." 

The summer tents of the Esquimaux are thus 
represented in Captain Parry's * Voyage of Dis- 
covery,' in July, 1822 : — 

" Their tents, which varied in size according to 
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the number of occupants, consisted of several seal 
and walrus skins ; the former dressed without the 
hair, and the latter with the thick outer coat 
taken off, and then shaved thin so as to allow 
of the transmission of light through it. 

" They were put together in a clumsy and 
irregular patchwork, forming a sort of bag of a 
shape rather oval than round, and supported 
near the middle by a rude tent-pole, composed 
of several deer's horns or the bones of other 
animals lashed together. At the upper end of 
this is attached another short piece of bone at 
right angles, for the purpose of extending the 
sHns a little at the top, which is generally from 
six to seven feet from the ground. 

" The lower part of the tent-pole rests on a 
large stone to keep it from sinking into the 
ground, and, being no way secured, is fre- 
quently knocked down by persons accidentally 
coming against it, and is again replaced on the 
stone. 

" The lower borders of the skin are held down 
by stones laid on them outside, so as to keep 
the whole fabric in an erect position ; a line of 
thong is extended from the top, on the side 
where the entrance is, to a larger stone placed 
at some distance. 

" The door consists merely of two flaps, con- 
trived so as to overlap one another, and to 

a 
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be secured by a stone laid upon them at the 
bottom. The entrance faces the south or south- 
east. 

" When a larger habitation than usual is re- 
quired, they contrive by putting two of these 
tents together to . form a sort of double tent, 
somewhat resembling a marquee supported by 
two poles.'* 

Near Fort Good Hope, on the Mackenzie 
river, in 67° N. lat., Lieutenant Hooper in 1848 
found a deserted Indian lodge, which was con- 
structed of logs and pine^brush and roofed with 
bark. It was in a dense forest, principally of 
pine-trees. 
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In Schoolcraft's History of these tribes is a 
description of an arched lodge or bower, which 
the Winnebagoes (46° N. lat, 90° W. long.) 
made, therein to celebrate "the Medicine 
Feast." 

" When one or more persons make application 
to join the society, preparations are made for a 
feast, which is held in an " arched lodge " or 
bower, constructed of poles and covered with 
tent-cloth and other materials. The size of the 
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bower is made to conform to the number of 
persons to be invited, and this number depends 
much on the ability of the person who makes 
the feast. The width is about 16 feet, the 
length varying from 30 to 225 feet. The 
members of the society sit on each side the 
bower, the centre being reserved for dancing." 

In the same work we have represented the 
wigwam of other Indian tribes. 

The wigwams of the Pawnees who inhabit the 
bank of the Red River (41° N. lat., 100° W. long.), 
where there are between 500 and 600 wigwams, 
are all made of long prairie grass, thatched over 
poles which are fastened in the ground, and 
bent in at the top, giving them the appearance 
of straw beehives. 

The wigwams of the Red Indians are of dif- 
ferent kinds : some are extremely simple, being 
formed of high sticks or poles, covered with turf 
or the bark of trees ; while others are very 
handsome. 

The Sioux (46° N. lat., 93° W. long.), the 
Assinneboins, the Black Feet, and the Crows, 
form their wigwams nearly in the same manner ; 
that is, by sewing together the skins of buffaloes, 
after properly dressing them, and making them 
into the form of a tent ; this covering is then 
supported by poles. The tent has a hole at the 
top, to let out the smoke and admit the light. 

o 2 
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The Nayajoe lodge is an exceedingly rude 
structure, and is usually built of pine or cedar 
sticks, which are covered with flat stones or 
earth. It is in the form of a cone, seldom ex- 
ceeding five feet in height, and has a triangular 
opening in front. The fire is made in front of 
the lodge. The Nayajoes are nomadic in their 
habits, often changing their place of residence, 
frequently sheltering* themselves in caves or 
fissures of the rocks. They have no permanent 
residences. 

T^he wigwams of the Mandans (41 N. lat., 
101 W. long.) are round. A circular founda- 
tion is dug about two feet deep, timbers six feet 
high are set up round it, and on these are 
p^ktod other long timbers, slanting inwards, and 
fastened together in the middle, tent fashion, 
leaving space for light and smoke to pass. 

This tent-like roof is supported by beams and 
upright posts, and it i^ covered over outwardly 
by willow boughs and a thick coating of earth ; 
tfien • comes the last covering of hard tough 
clay : the sim bakes this, and long use makes it 
solid. 

The outside of a Mandan lodge is almost as 
much used as the' inside ; for there the people 
sit, stand, walk, and* take the air. These lodges 
are from 40 to 60 feet wide. The Mandan 
lodge is the best of all the Indian wigwams. 
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Some of the wigwams of the Crow Indians, 
covered as they are with skins dressed almost 
white, and ornamented with paint, porcupine 
quills, and scalp-locks, are very beautiful. 

The Crow and Sioux Indians carry their 
wigwams in this manner : the poles are dragged 
along by horses or dogs, the smaller ends being 
fastened over their shoulders, while on the 
larger ends, dragging along on the groimd, 
are placed the lodge coverings, rolled up toge- 
ther ; the dogs pull along two poles each with 
a load, while the horses are taxed according 
to their strength. 

Hundreds of horses and dogs, thus dragging 
their burdens, may be seen slowly moving over 
the prairies with attendant Indians on horse- 
back, and women and girls on foot heavily 
laden. 

The Dacotas are a ninnerous tribe, who always 
make their tents of buftalo-skin, for there is a 
tradition, that one of their ancestors made his of 
deer's skin and died soon afterwards. When a 
buflFalo is killed, the women take off the hair of 
the skin with a knife ; the skin is wetted and 
stretched on poles. 

The banks of the Mississippi are covered by 
tribes of Indians, who always encamp near a 
river, and where large trees are found to shelter 
their tents. Any other convenience is not much 
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consulted by the men, for they have only to eat, 
lounge, and talk, when at home ; any occupation 
beyond fighting, hunting, and fishing, they con- 
sider beneath their dignity. All labour is per- 
formed by the woman, who not only dresses the 
buffalo-skin, but sews it together and carries 
the tent when they are on the march ; and when 
the tents are to be pitched, it is by women 
the stakes are driven into the ground and the 
buffalo-skins thrown over. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



In Humboldt's Researches, when in the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes (S. lat. 4° 36', W. long. 5° 12'), 
speaking of Indian huts, we learn : — Several 
hundred leaves of the Vijao plant, of the family of 
bananas, are collected in the mountains. These 
leaves, which are membraneous and silky, are of 
an oval form, 20 inches long and 14 inches wide. 
Their lower surface is a silvery white, and 
covered with a farinaceous substance : this pecu- 
liar covering or varnish enables them to resist 
the rain during a long time. In gathering 
these leaves an incision is made in the middle 
rib, which is the continuation of the foot-stalk. 
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and this serves as a hook to suspend them when 
lie moveable roof is formed. On taking the 
hut down, they are spread out and carefully- 
rolled up in a cylindrical bundle. It required 
about a hundredweight of leaves to cover a hut 
large enough to hold six or eight persons. 

The mode of construction is this : a few 
branches of the trees are lopped ofiF, with which 
are formed the framework : in a few minutes 
this slight timber erection is divided into squares 
by the stalks of some climbing plant or threads 
of the agave, placed in parallel lines three or 
four decimeters from each other. 

The vijao leaves, meanwhile, have been un- 
rolled, and are now spread over the above work, 
80 as to lap over each other like the tiles of a 
house* 

These huts, thus hastily built, are cool and 
commodious. If, during the night, the traveller 
feels that the rain enters, he points out the spot, 
Mid a angle leaf is sufficient to obviate the in- 
convenience. 

Andes is the general name given to the great 
range of mountains which runs along the west- 
em side of the continent of South America. In 
the language of the Sircas these mountains are 
called AntiSy as they abound in copper and other 
metals : the word antay in the Peruvian, signi- 
fies copper. These mountains are called by the 
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Spaniards Cordilleras de los Andes, or the chains 
of the Andes, whence the word Cordilleras is 
sometimes alone applied to them. 

As the valleys of this momitain region alone 
are habitable, we do not think it necessary to 
touch on the elevations even of the table-lands 
which surround the summits, covered with per- 
petual snow, as these table-lands are elevated 
from 8000 to 10,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. Humboldt says : — " Among the majestic 
and varied scenes which the Cordilleras present^ 
the valleys produce the most striking effect upon 
the imagination of the European traveller.'* 
These valleys are so wild as to fill the mind 
with fear and admiration : they are formed by 
vast rents, clothed with a vigorous vegetation, 
and of such a depth that Vesuvius might be 
placed in them without overtopping the nearest 
heights. 

M. Humboldt passed several days in the Valley 
of Bosquia under one of these leaf tents, which 
remained perfectly dry amidst violent and inces- 
sant rains. 

The Pehuenche Indians form one of the tribes 
inhabiting the cultivated lands immediately to 
the south of the province of Buenos Ayres 
(35° S. lat., 60° W. long.). Sir Woodbine Parish, 
who was the British Charge-d'affaires, describes 
these people as a fine race of men, being taller 
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and stouter than the other Indians who inhabit 
the plains. Both sexes paint their bodies ; the 
women wear a vast quantity of gold and silver 
ornaments ; the ear-rings are said to be as big 
as an English padlock. 

Their habitations consist of tents made of hides 
sewn together, which are easily set up and moved 
from place to place. Their principal food is 
horse-flesh ; but Poeppig says they also eat a 
nut which is twice the size of the almond. They 
have laws and punishments for crimes. As to 
their religion, they believe in a God, the Creator 
and Ruler of all things, and they also believe in 
the influence of an evil spirit. 

Mr. Proctor, who was in the country in 1824, 
describes the sheds or huts provided for travellers 
as most wretched. In one of the passes amid 
the mountains, near the silver-mines of Upsal^ 
lata, he says : — " We took up our position on 
one side of a large square red fragment of rock, 
one of the numerous masses which had fallen 
from above. Placing the beds with their heads 
against the rock, we formed a sloping roof from 
it by a large blanket supported on poles, and we 
thus erected a tolerable screen against the pene- 
trating cold air. We carried a large tent with 
us ; but the ground was hard and stony, and to 
pitch it required so much time that it was per- 
fectly useless.'' Fuel here is extremely scarce ; 

a 3 
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there are but a few miserable shrubs, but they, 
being of resinous woods, bum tolerably well. 
In this stony and barren, inhospitable region, 
the only habitations which are to be here and 
there found are miserable huts formed of branches 
of trees or shrubs, plastered over with mud. 



SOUTH ATLANTIC ISLANDS 

AND 

AUSTRALASIA. 



TUSRA. DEL FUEGO AMD AbORIQINES OF NOBTH AUSTRALIA. 



ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN. 



TIEERA DEL FDEGO. 



TiERRA DEL FuEGO is the name by which the 
Archipelago is designated which constitutes 
the southern extremity of America.* It is 
supposed the Spaniards bestowed this name in 
consequence of seeing volcanic eruptions, and 
Captain Basil HaU distinctly says he really saw 
one. Tierra del Fuego consists of one large 
island, four others of moderate extent, and a 
great number of smaller islands and rocks. The 
surface of the whole is about equal to Great 
Britain. The climate is extremely cold: the 
snow-line in North Britain is at an elevation 
of 5000 feet, in these lands it is at 3000, and it 
appears that no season is quite free from frost. 

The natives are low in stature, few being over 
5 feet in height. 



• Lying between 62° 30' S. lat., and between 66© and 76© W. 
long. 
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The Fuegian wigwam is probably one of the 
most wretched of this kind of structure. A few 
green boughs of trees is all that the Fuegian 
can find to construct the habitation which is to 
protect him from the cold, wet, and boisterous 
climate of Tierra del Fuego. 

It is of a circular form, generally not larger 
than will afford room for a family of five or six 
persons, who squat themselves round a fire in 
the middle m listless apathy. This miserable 
habitation boasts not Hie meanest or most com- 
mon utensils, and the bs^re ground forins its 
floor. Here tb^ fOtt, with occasionally a seal- 
dan covering thrown over their shoulders, and 
sometimes an apron of some animal's skin tied 
round their middle. 

The Fuegian meu are an ;indole^t raqe of 
.beings; they cultivate no ground, and take 
little or no exercise, and subsist principally by 
fishing.^ — {Captain Foster's Voyaffe^ pub. 1&34.) 
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AUSTRALIA. 



On this portion of the globe we have but little 
information regarding the habitations of the 
aborigines. 

In the narrative of the voyage of H. M. S. 
** Rattlesnake'' during the years 1846 to 1850, 
edited by John Macgillivray, are notes by Mr. 
Carron, the botanist of the party, of the result 
of an exploring expedition in the barque " Tarn 
o'Shanter," containing Mr. Kennedy and twelve 
companions, which left Sydney, and, after a 
voyage of twenty days, reached Rockingham 
Bay (18° S. lat, 147° E. long.). Here they dis- 
embarked, and began their land journey for the 
exploration of Cape York Peninsula (11° S. lat., 
142° E. long.). They were detained by inclement 
weather, but, in the early part of June, pro- 
ceeded and came upon a native encampment, 
consisting of eighteen or twenty huts of an oval 
form, about 17 feet long and 14 feet high. All 
of them were neatly and strongly built, with 
small saplings stuck in the ground, arched over 
and tied together at the top with small shoots of 
the climbing palm. They were covered with 
the bark of the large melaleuca^ which grows in 
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the swamps, fastened to the saplings with palm- 
shoots. A narrow opening is left at one end, 
from the ground to the top : the floors were 
covered with long dried grass. 

These huts are, by another traveller, described 
as of a bee-hive shape. The bark of the inela" 
leuca is a soft cottony substance, which strips off 
the tree in large flakes. The entrance to the 
hut is made on the side sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds; here they kindle their fire, to- 
wards which they stretch their feet when they 
lie down. 

With regard to the settlers, the statement that 
follows is somewhat astounding. We extract it 
from the MeUxmme Argus^ February 15, 1858 : — 
" The nomadic character of our population is 
shown by the fact disclosed in the census re- 
turns, viz., that, of a population of 410,000, no 
less than 135,000 were living in tents. The 
wretched accommodation for the people is also 
hown by the class of dwellings : — 

** Brick and stone 12,612 

Wood and iron 42,574 

Canvas 45,161 

Not stated 1,634 

101,981 
" Of these 36,080 had 1 room. 
27,922 had 2 rooms. 
19,909 had 3 and 4 rooms. 
6,074 had 5 or 6 rooms. 
3,568 had over 6 rooms. " 
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BRITISH TENTS. 



The Britons had tents wliich they were enabled 
to fold up, so that we must conclude they were 
made of skins. The Anglo-Saxons used tents 
for civil as well as military purposes. Strutt 
says that their tents were only lines, stretched 
from the top of a long pole, and fastened to 
wooden hooks driven into the ground. They are 
supposed to have been covered with a thick and 
strong cloth or leather on the top, a roof or 
guard sloping either way, like the ridge of a 
house, to shoot off ihe rain : some of them had 
a door, but others were entered by pulling the 
covering aside. 

In Grose's * Military Antiquities ' we find that 
Lord Orrery observes, that "in ancient times 
they used tents instead of hutts, for the way of 
making war was in the field, and armies were 
daily in motion ; and in such cases, straw, 
rushes, or stakes to cover, and wood to make 
stakes, were not always at hand, nor to frame 
the roofs easie ; but now that for the most part 
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war is made in the besieging of strong places, 
or in standing camps, both officers and soldiers 
use hutts/' 

"The ancient mode of encamping was un- 
doubt-edly under tents, which were in use from 
the most remote antiquity : the camp of King 
Edward II. in his expedition to Scotland, a.d. 
1301, is described in the ancient French poem 
entitled * The Siege of Caerleverok ; ' from it 
we have a general idea of an ancient camp. 

"And the army (says the poem) being drawn 
up, and the Mareschal having marked out the 
groimd, and assigned to every one his propor- 
tion, then might be seen to arise houses of 
various fashion, built without the assistance of 
carpenters or masons, and composed of white 
and dyed linen ; there many a cord was stretched, 
and many a pin driven into the earth, and many 
a large tree felled to build huts, whose floors 
within were strewed with leaves, herbs, and 
flowers gathered in the woods."* — {Grose's 
Military Antiquities.) 

Froissart informs us that when Eichard II. 
met the French King to confirm his marriage 
with the young Isabel, there were erected three 
rich and splendid pavilions, one for the King of 



* Prom this it appears that barracks or huts were then used as 
well as tents. The same was done at Sebastopol. 
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England, one for the French King, and the 
third, which was in the middle, for them both to 
meet and confer in. We also learn from the 
same authority, that at the tournament held 
at Inglevere, near Calais, Sir John Holland, 
half-brother to King Richard II., and many- 
English knights, went over to Calais to accept 
the challenge of the French knights at this 
tournament. Three rich vermilion - coloured 
tents were pitched near to the lists, and in front 
of which were suspended two targets, for peace 
or war, emblazoned with the arms of each lord. 
These are the tents having turret or garret- 
shaped windows, protruding all round from all 
the roofs of the tents. 

During the time the Christians besieged a 
town in Africa (Froissart does not mention its 
name), they encamped outside ; here the tents, 
which are delineated in the * Illustrations from 
Ancient Paintings,' by Mr. Humphreys, are the 
same as those described hereafter. The tents 
are of all colours, but a few of them have no 
ornamental coloured or fancy work over the 
ring or round hoop from which the outside cords 
are attached. In Mr. Himiphreys' Illustrations, 
Plate xiv. represents a magnificent rich pa- 
vilion of all colours ; in shape like that of Plate 
xxvi. Other richly-decorated round tents are 
shown in the same picture. The Chronicler 
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tells US that the Sultan Bajazet indulged in an 
imaginary scheme of universal empire; with 
this view, in 1396, he threatened the kingdom 
of Hungary with invasion. Sigismund King of 
Hungary applied to Charles VI. of France for 
assistance, and many knights of France and 
other countries, with a considerable force, went 
to Buda, under the command of John of Bur- 
gundy, then 22 years of age — son of the Duke 
Philip — to attack Bajazet, having the ultimate 
prospect of gaining the Holy Land. Soon after 
the arrival of the French force Sigismund held 
a council of war, in which were present all the 
principal lords of France ^nd the most in- 
fluential Hungarian nobles. This is the council 
represented in the Illustration. 

The Illustration xxvi. is described as " Edward 
III. before Rheims," and in it are represented 
four beautifully-decorated tents, three of them 
being lofty tents, circular and bell-shaped, hav- 
ing a circular ring round the tent, and at about 
two-thirds of the height from the ground ; from 
this outside ropes are attached and pegged to the 
ground all round. The King's tent is coloured 
crimson, and is in the form of a hospital tent of 
the present day, but the walls are about twice 
the height, and consequently it has only a short 
sloping roof. After seven weeks King Edward 
raised the siege and went to Troyes and other 
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jdaces in Champagne. In 1420, when King 
Henry V. met the King of France (Charles VI.) 
to conclude the peace and settle his marriage 
with Catherine, the French King's daughter, 
there were erected three pavilions, and Hall the 
chronicler says : — *' The Frenchmen ditched, 
trenched, and paled their lodgings for fear of 
after-clappes ; but the Englishmen had their 
part only barred and parted: the King of 
England had a large tent of blewe velvet and 
green, richly embroidered, and the tent was 
replenished, and decked with this poysie, — 

* After busie laboure, cometli victorious reste ;' 

and on the top and height of the same was set a 
greate eagle of golde, whose eyes were of such 
orient diamonds as that they glistered and shone 
over the whole field." 

" The Frenche Kyng likewise had in his parke 
a fair pavilion of blewe velvet richly em- 
broidered with flower-de-luce. Between these 
two camps or enclosures was appoynted a tent of 
purple velvet for the counsailers to mete in." 

All authorities concur in stating that the 
English tents in the fourteenth century were of 
different forms and colours ; the royal tents were 
very large and splendid. Andrews says, " Henry 
VIII. had in his wars with France, instead of a 
tent, a timber house with an iron chimney, and 
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several pavilions, on the top of which stood the 
King's heasts, viz., the lion, dragon, antelope, 
greyhound, and dun-cow." 

Among the drawings in the British Museum, 
are representations of tents used by King Henry 
VIIL, A.D. 1513. 

There is a curious MS. in the library of the 
College of Arms, wherein is given the dimen- 
sions of the royal houses of timber, royal hales, 
tents, and pavilions used by Henry VIII., at the 
sieges of Terwyn and Torney. 

Henry YIII. had a beautiful tent called the 
" Royal Encampment Tent," formed by joining 
twelve of the present-shaped large hospital tents, 
connecting them together by covered canvas 
passages, half the height of the hospital tents, 
and at right angles. 

A MS. in the Harleian Collection, marked 
No. 7364, contains the ancient method or system 
of castrametation, wherein every particular then 
in use seems to have been noticed. The date 
is about 1513. 

In Francis Grose's work, one of the plates 
shows what are designated modem tents (1788) ; 
they are the present hospital tents. Another 
plate shows a tent that has perpendicular ends, 
and it appears to have three poles instead of two. 

In the Harleian collection is a MS. on vellum, 
date 1500, in which are represented several 
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tents, bell-shaped and of hospital-tent shapes; 
they are coloured green, red, and white. The 
larger tents have a sort of garret window at the 
top for ventilation. 

An ancient MS. of the time of Richard III. or 
Henry VII., which gives an account of the camp- 
equipage necessary for a baron or knight, seems 
to show the enormous quantity of baggage and 
number of servants, of various denominations, 
with which our armies were encumbered. Thus 
the " chappelin " has his " vestyments, masse 
booke, store of wax candell," &c. There are 
" long gownes of silk, furred and lined, beds, 
tables, &c., and basyns to wash in.'' The cook 
has his " spett, grydyron, dyshes, and a ladyll,*' 
as well as " divers spices as almunds." The only 
habitations are, a " pavylion for yourself, a hale 
for your horses, and a hale for your servantes." 

Rushworth has preserved an account of the 
established pay for the army raised by Charles I. 
against the Scotch in 1619, and we there find 
that to each train was appointed one tent-maker, 
with 2s, Sd. per diem, and two servants at Is. 
each, a tent-keeper Is. 6c?., and an assistant at 8c?. 
per diem : the quarter-master receiving only 4^. 

Strutt tells us that Henry VIII. had superb 
tents, and used them at the meeting he had with 
Francis I. in the valley of Ardenn, June 7, 1520. 
King Henry's tent (several joined) was made 

H 
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of rich crimson, embroidered and wrought with 
ornaments of gold and crimson silk ; above the 
fringe is a narrow compartment like a moulding, 
which runs all round the tent, on which is 
written in letters of gold : — 

" DEO : ET : MON : DROET. 
SEMPER : VTVAT : IN OiBTERUS," etc. etc. 

James^ in his ^Military Dictionary' (1816), 
remarks^ — ^^ It will appear that the sizes of 
oflScers' tents were different, as each regiment 
had its peculiar-sized tent. The private soldier's 
tent was 6i feet square, and 6 feet Ingh ; ibky 
held five soldiers each. The new tentA willliold 
sixteen sden ill . the common infantiy tentB^ ijbe 
leng^ of th^ fidge-pole of which is 7 feet, length 
of Mandards {poles) 6 feet. The weight wheii 
complete is 27 lbs. 

" Bell tents — so called from their resemblance 
to a bell — serve to shelter the fire-arms from 
rain. 

" The roxmd tent, or circular tent, will hold 
twelve men ; the length of the pole is 9 feet. 
The weight complete is 43 lbs. 

" The hospital tent is a large commodious tent 
for the sick." 

No dimensions or mode of construction are 
given. 

The late Dr. Robert Jackson, who was In- 
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^pector-Gteneral of Army Hospitals in 1845, in 
his work, among other remarks worthy of much 
reflection, recommends painted canvas for the 
ground inside the tent, being both cheaper and 
more healthy than straw, — as no exhalation from 
the ground can go through it, and the health 
of the troops is thus more secured. He also 
recommends a tent with a light roof; but in 
explanation says, " such is practicable, but the 
application of it is attended with trouble." 

British Army Modern Tents. — The tents 
now in use in general in the British army are 
the hospital and circular or round tents : the 
description of them being obtained from oflScial 
sources may be relied upon. 

The hospitcd marquee^ which is, as to its form 
and general construction, exacdy similar to 
that mentioned at page 144 ; the inside measure- 
ment covers a space of ground in length 29 feet 
and in breadth 14i feet, and as it is imderstood 
to aflford accommodation for not less thto 
eighteen or more than twenty-four men, it 
would, in the latter case, permit 2 feet 5 inches 
by 6 feet 6 inches for each soldier, allowing 18 
inches for the passage down the centre of the 
tent. 

The height of the tent inside, or length of 
each tent-pole, is .13 feet 8 inches. The length 

H 2 
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of the ridge pole (complete) 13 feet 10 inches. 
The height of the tent-walls from the ground is 
5 feet 4 inches. 

The weight of each article composing the 
tent, is as follows : — 

Weight of the eight canvas walls .. .. 123 

Weight of outside loof 108 

Weight of inside roof .. 92 

Weight of valise 10 

Weight of vases and weather lines .. .. 8 

Total (packed together in the valise) 341 

Weight of both poles and ridge pole .. .. 112 
Weight of 4 large pins, 180 small pins^ and 

2 mallets in a bag 54 

166 

Total .. .. 507 

A vulcanized waterproof sheeting has lately 
been provided for these tents, for the purpose of 
laying on the ground. There are four pieces to 
each tent, weighing, collectively, 145 lbs. 

We have therefore a total weight of 652 lbs. 
The 507 lbs. is divided into three portions for 
carriage, therefore making each package equal 
to 169 lbs. 

Of the circular single-poled tents there are two 
kinds : — 

The first is the new cotton circular tent. 

The second is the new-pattern linen circular 
tent. 
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As these tents vary but little, in the dimension 
and weight of their several parts, I will, in the 
first place, mention those which are similar, and 
2nd, those that differ : — 

The diameter of each tent is 12 feet six inches. 

Weight of each tent (complete), 68 lbs., when dry, including 

one pole, 1 peg-bag, containing 50 pins and 2 mallets, and 

2 storm ropes. 
Weight of 50 pins and 2 mallets, in a valise, 18 lbs. 
The length of pole of cotton tent, 9 feet 9 inches. 
The length of pole of linen tent, 10 feet 4: inches. 
Nimiber of men capable of lying down on the ground within 

the tentj 16. 
Ventilators to cotton tent, 3. 
Number of long ropes and loops for each tent, 20 ropes and 

20 loops. 

Each tent is provided with a vertical circular 
wall ; that of the cotton tent is 2 feet 6 inches 
in height, and that of the linen tent is 1 foot. 

The object of these short vertical walls, is to 
give increased head room, near the inner bottom 
sides of the tent ; thus, to be more explicit, I will 
state, that supposing a person was sitting on an 
officer's barrack or other ordinary chair, head 
upright, and pot touching the canvas of the 
tent with his head, he would find that the 
groimd ends of the back chair legs will be, in 
the cotton tent, at 1^ feet, and in the linen tent, 
at 3 feet distance from the bottom inner edge of 
the tent wall. 

All troops sent out to India since the com- 
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mencement 6f the' Sepoy rebellion, have been 
supplied with th^ cirwlar linen tents. 

It is proper to notice, that the government 
tents vary considerably in weight. 



NORTHERN EUROPE. 

THEconritry of the Laplanders comprehends the 
northern and north-eastern part -of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula ; it is divided between Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, and the settlers from these 
countries ate xpuch biore numerous than the 
original Lap«. It ranges from 63® to 70® N. lat. 
and from 15^ to 35° E. long. Four nations in- 
habit Jiapjand besides the Laplander: — Swedes, 
Norwegians," Finlanders, and Russians. The 
original inhabitant^ have been driven by foreign 
settlers from the best part of the coxmtry, and 
occupy at present only the more sterile inland 
parts beyond the polar circle, but they visit 
with their rein-<ieer all the highest portions of 
the, Kiolen range as far south as 63° N. lat., 
where rein-deer moss is found. Their number 
does not excieed 7000, and they are divided into 
Rein-deer Laplanders and Fishing Laplanders. 
The former live entirely on the produce of 
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their herds, which, in summer, they conduct to 
the more elevated parts of the mountains ; they 
pass the winter in the level country which is 
settled by other nations ; some of them possess 
as many as 1000 head of rein-deer. The Fishing 
Laplanders are most niunerous in the Russian 
territory, and are dispersed along the lakes and 
banks of rivers, where they live on the produce 
of their fisheries. Forests cover a considerable 
part of the country ; and the soil which is over* 
grown by these forests is covered by the moss on 
which the rein-deer feed. 

The Fieldt or Mountain Laplander's hut, which 
is called a " Gamme," is built of stakes united 
together in the middle in the form of a cone, and 
several other cross stakes hold the uprights 
together below. Over this frame there is 
nothing ©pread but a piece of coarse linen, 
generally sail-cloth, in such a manner, how- 
ever, that a quadrangular opening at the top 
remains uncovered, for the smoke to issue out 
of. A great part of this covering also lies loose 
on the ground, and serves to protect their milk 
and other household concerns against wind and 
weather, and to cover over their stores gene- 
rally ; and then these articles and the covering 
over them altogether form a sort of mound 
which prevents the entrance and draught of the 
extreme air into the "gamme" from beneath. 
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Another large a,nd loose piece of sail-cloth is 
drawn round this outward- covering on the side 
from whence thef wind blows ; this side is there- 
fore always protected with a double covering. 

Leopold Von Buch, from whom we derive 
this description of a Lapland tent; says, " We 
had scarcely set our feet put of the door of the 
*gamme' in the morning, wheji, in less than 
half-an-hour, our house was entirely removed 
and the rein-deer laden with its materials, and 
all the utensils were in motion to anew place 
of destination." • 



FRENCH tents: 



The * Chronicle ' of Froissart, who was a 
native of Yalenciennes, and engaged in the 
capacity of secretary at the courts of both 
England and France at the close of the 14th 
century, furnishes the best information on the 
military events, and on tents at the period. 
This has been already quoted under the head 
"British Tents." The account which follows 
relates to a portion of the country, which at that 
period was not included in the kingdom of 
France. 

In * Histoires des Dues de Bourgogne,' during 
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the reign of Philip-le-Hardi, a.d. 1393, it is 
stated: — "It will be seen that at the meeting 
of ambassadors to endeavour to make peace 
amongst the Christian powers, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy raised and lived in a magnificent tent. 
The conference took place at a small and dilapi- 
dated village, half destroyed during the wars, 
called Lelinghen. This village is situated on 
the borders of the counties of Ponthieu and 
Boulogne, and was ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Bretigny. A chapel, thatched with 
straw, was appointed for the chamber of confer- 
ence. The deputies of the two kingdoms pitched 
their tents at each side of the chapel, so as to be 
near the conference-room; thus the Duke of 
Burgundy had another occasion to display all 
his magnificence. 

" His superb tent was made of planks of wood, 
and covered by paint/cd canvas : its form was 
that of a castle flanked by towers. His suite 
was lodged in tents, which were pitched in lines 
and separated by streets, so that the numerous 
tents required to accommodate his 3000 fol- 
lowers had more the appearance of a town than 
of a camp." 

In the same work, during the reign of Charles 
le Temeraire, werhave a description of a tent 
or pavilion of costly magnificence : — " The 
Dukes of Burgundy have at all times been 

H 3 
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most lavish in the regal and costly splendour 
of their courts, and invariably carried their luxu- 
rious habits even to the camp-field of battle; 
thus, in the event of a sudden reverse of the for- 
tunes of war, and the capture of their camp, 
what a rich booty would fall into the hands of 
the enemy ! " 

I will here briefly describe the tents of the 
Duke of Burgundy, which, on the 2nd of March, 
1476, fell into the hands of the Swiss soldiers, 
after the battle of Granson, in the Pays de 
Vaud. 

"The duke's pavilion was grand and mag- 
nificent, and, as was usual in those days, was 
supported by vertical tent-poles. The exterior 
part was of coloured canvas; the interior wa« 
lined throughout with a rich red velvet cloth, 
and curtains of rich silk ; the whole embroidered 
with leaves of gold, interspersed with clusters of 
magnificent pearls. The framework of the win- 
dows was composed of rods of pure gold. The 
throne on which the duke sat, when giving 
audience to foreign ambassadors and on other 
great occasions, was of solid gold : the rest of 
the furniture was also extremely costly. The 
ground was covered with rich carpets from the 
town of Arras. Over the entrance was placed 
an escutcheon of the duke's arms, set in dia- 
monds, pearls, and the most costly precious 
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stones. Even the numerous ropes by which the 
tent was stretched were also interlaced through- 
out with golden cords; so that the duke's pa- 
•vilion was of the most costly that art. and money 
could then obtain." 

Four hundred magnificent tents, belonging to 
the nobles and attendants at his court, were 
pitched around. Mention is made of the nu- 
merous objects of art and other costly ornaments, 
set with pearls and precious stones, which also 
fell into the victors' hands, and some of which 
were of priceless value. 

The French infantry tents of 1753, and those 
for the cavalry of 1755-6, are thus briefly de- 
scribed in the * Encyclopedic M^thodique,' art. 
* Militaire,' tom. iii. p. 737 : — " They are single- 
poled tents, of single canvas, and are capable of 
accommodating from six to eight men. The sub- 
altern officers' tents are larger than those for the 
soldiers ; those of the superior officers are of the 
pavilion shape, with a square base of 6 or 8 feet. 
A ridge-pole is fixed horizontally on the top of 
two vertical poles, which latter are from 6 to 
8 feet in length ; a canvas roof is then thrown 
over, stretched out by ropes, and then pegged to 
the ground in the usual manner. Four curtains 
or walls complete the canvas of the inside lining 
of the tent : over this is placed anothei strong 
canvas roof, which, on being stretched out, over- 
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laps the insdde lining by 5 or 6 feet ; a wall is 
sometimes attached to it, leaving an opening at 
one end for the entrance, A tent so constructed 
is called a marquee. The rain easily penetrates 
the single canvas tents of the soldiers and in- 
ferior officers, which, falling inside, is termed 
tamiser, or sifting; but the double roof of the 
marquee effectually keeps out the wet during all 
rains, save those of a tropical nature. The 
double roof renders the marquee much cooler 
than the other tents, which are almost unbear- 
able during the summer months." 

We may remark that the Prussian cavalry 
tents are somewhat similarly constructed. 



FRENCH MILITARY TENTS OF THE PRESENT 
TIME. 

By order of H. I. M. the Emperor Napoleon, 
and by favour of Le Mar^chal Vaillant, Ministre 
de la Guerre, and le Baron d'Arricou, I'ln- 
tendant-Gen^ral de la Guerre, four tents were 
pitched for my inspection on the 12th of March, 
1858, with full permission to publish a descrip- 
tion of them. 

The four tents were specimens of all now in 
general use ; they are— 1, Tente (TAbri; 2, Tente 
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<le Troupe, called also Tente Faconet, for sixteen 
men; 3, Tente Conique, or Tente Godillot, for 
twenty men; 4, Tente Conique a MuraiUe, for 
twenty men. 

The Ten^e d'Ahri, or ** tent of cover," consists 
of a series of pieces of hempen canvas, having 
buttons sewn on along one side at about 8 inches 
off the edge, and button-holes made close to the 
same edge, at the same end of the canvas; at the 
other two corners of the sheet is fastened a short 
loop of rope, which is used to secure the canvas 
to the pegs when the tent is pitched. The size 
of each sheet is 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 3 inches. 
As this tent is intended to serve as a temporary 
bivouac-cover for troops on the march, a portion 
is allotted to be carried by each soldier. This 
portion consists of one hempen canvas sheet, 
three small wooden pegs, and one round stick 
4 feet 4 inches long by li inch in diameter ; the 
total weight is 3i lbs. This tent is generally 
constructed by joining either three or six por- 
tions together; one portion affording cover to 
one soldier. The method of construction is by 
overlapping the sides of two sheets, and then 
buttoning them together ; thus, when the tent is 
pitched, a row of buttons appears on the outside 
near its top, and another row of buttons on the 
inside, but as the two sides overlap, this latter 
row is on the opposite inside slope of the tent. 
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A stick or short pole, ais above described, sup- 
ports the canvas at each end ; the two sheets, 
BOW buttoned together, are stretched out, and 
by means of the two small loops of rope attached 
to each corner ace pegged to the ground. To 
fiirther strengtben the tent, a rope is secured to 
the top of each pole, stretched out, and pegged 
to the ground. This triangular-shaped tent (for 
three soldiers) stands 4 feet high, by 7 J feet in 
width. To close up one of the triangular open- 
ings a third canvas slieet is used, consequently a 
third pole is not requisite, ^nd can be 4ispensed 
with, btrt the three extra pegs are useful in case 
of -loss or breakage. One endis open. 

In constructing a Tente dAbri for rix men, 
four sheets of canvas are used for the tent- 
covering, the two remaining close the triangular 
openings at each end ; a third pole supports the 
canvas in the middle, consequently no more than 
three poles a-nd ten pegs are actually requisite 
to pitch a six-sheet tent, having the ends closed 
up ; but if the six sheets are used for the cover- 
ing (leaving: both ends open) four poles and 
fourteen pegs are requisite, leaving two poles 
and four pegs to spare. 

^o.. 2^ Tente de Troupe^ for sioeteen 7nw.— The 
shape of this tent is of an oblong wedge form, 
havibg the edge uppermost and ends rounded. 
.It 18 14 feet wide, by 19i feet long, inside mea- 
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surement. Two 10-feet nnjointed poles support 
the canvas, having a connecting ridge-pole, 
6 feet 8 inches long, placed on the top end of 
each : the poles are 3 inches thick, having four 
flat sides. The canvas is fastened to the ground 
by means of short rope loops and twenty- three 
wooden pegs. There are two openings to thi« 
tent, formed by a portion of the centre part of 
canvas being cut open and then stretched out 
horizontally : two small circular poles, 5i feet 
long by 2 inches in diameter, support this cur* 
tain. From the top of each pole is secured a 
rope, which, being stretched out and pegged to 
the ground, keeps them upright. These open- 
ings can be closed at pleasure, and are fastened 
by means of thitty-two straps and buckles, six- 
teen at each side. Inside, and between the 
poles, and at six feet off the ground, is placed a 
plank of wood, to serve as a shelf, on which the 
block-tin camp-kettles and any other articles are 
placed. This shelf is perforated by sixteen 
string loops, through which a 2-inch wooden 
button is slipped, thus forming a circular band 
about 4 inches in diameter. Each soldier has 
one, to which he hangs his accoutrements or 
great coat. On the side of one of the poles are 
hung up a spade, shovel, and pick-axe; these 
three iron implements are not packed up with 
the tent, but are issued when required. The 
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weight of the hempen canvas is 33| kilo- 
grammes, or 67| lbs. ; the weight of the tent, 
complete, when dry, is 65i kilogrammes, or 
130ilbs. . 

No. 3, Tente Conique, for twenty men. — This 
tent is of the same shape as the English " Coni- 
cal single-poled round tent." Its dimensions are 
16 feet wide by 9 feet 11 inches in height; the 
pole is 3 inches in diameter, and of one piece of 
round wood. As there is no wall to this tent, 
the canvas is simply stretched out in a circular 
form, and then secured to the ground by twenty- 
four wooden pegs. 

There are two curtain doors which shut and 
open at pleasure, and are secured in the same 
manner as described for the " Tente de Troupe." 
Ventilation is provided by having eight brass 
eyelets let into the canvas at about 2i feet from 
the top of the tent : they are protected from 
the wind and rain by eight small buffalo-leather 
hoods. The weight of the hempen canvas is 
36^ kilogrammes, or 73 lbs.; weight of the tent, 
complete, 57^ kilogrammes, or 115 lbs. 

No. 4, Tente Conique a MuraiUe^ for twenty 
men. — This is nothing more than the Turkish 
soldiers' tent, having an improved method of 
ventilation. It has a circular base 16 feet in 
diameter, has a wall all round, 16 inches in 
height, and is supported by a round pole (in one 
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piece), 3 inches thick and 9 feet 11 inches long. 
Twenty ropes, fastened to the upper part of the 
wall, stretched out, and secured to the ground by 
twenty wooden pegs, keep the tent upright when 
pitched. Twenty short loops of rope and the 
same number of pegs secure the bottom of the 
canvas wall to the ground. The curtain door 
of the tent forms the bottom portion of two 
breadths of canvas, which, when opened as a 
door and stretched out horizontally, is supported 
by two sticks and ropes, as already mentioned in 
the description of the " Tente.de Troupe.'^ The 
improved plan of ventilation appears to be very 
simple : a very strong circular galvanized iron 
ring, 12 inches in diameter, forms the top circle 
of the tent, the top circular ends of the canvas 
are wrapped round this ring and sewn firmly to 
the inside of the top of the tent, thus making a 
hollow opening of 12 inches in diameter. A 
circular wooden top, 2i inches thick, and slightly 
rounded at the top side to allow of the rain run- 
ning oflf, entirely covers and overlaps the ring : 
they are fastened together by four very strong 
short leather straps and buckles. The centre of 
this wooden cap rests on the top of the pole, and, 
as the canvas is tightly stretched out when the 
tent is pitched, it naturally lengthens the four 
leather straps which secure the cap and ring 
together ; thus, as the downward pressure on the 
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top of the ring is equal over its surface, it fol-^ 
lows that the circular aperture caused by the 
tension of the four straps is equaL This is the 
method of top ventilation, but should a wider 
aperture be required, the four straps must be 
uniformly lengthened before the tent is pitched. 

Foriy^five wooden pegs are required for this 
teni, forty-two in use and three in reserve. 

The weight of the hempen canvas is 35 kilo- 
grammes, or 70 lbs, ; cotton canvas, 28i kilo^ 
grammes, or 57 lbs. ; weight of the tent com* 
plete, if made of hempen canvas, is 112 lbs., or of 
cotton canvas, 97 lbs. 

The weights above mentioned are in French 
pounds, and the measurement in English feet. 

The "Tente k Muraille" has not yet been 
adopted, but it will undergo a trial this year at 
the camp at Chalons; and, as far as can be 
judged, it will, from its superiority in shape, 
build, and strength, and plan of ventilation, be 
found superior to the others. 
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During the author's short sojourn at Vienna 
in April, 1858, by the courtesy of H. I. H. the 
Archduke William, the Commander-in-Chief, 
opportunity was aflfbrded for a minute examina- 
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lion of all the Austrian military tents, old and 
new. • 

The old tents were of two «izes : — 
First, the Long Tent, as generally used in Italy 
or for standing camps, consists of a scries of 
4rinch squared poles about 14 feet long, having a 
ridge-pole fixed on the top extremities ; the poleisr 
are inserted about 12 inches into the groimd. 
Between each pole, at a height of about 7 feet 
6 inches from llie ground, is fixed a shelf called 
^* Brod-Brett,'* or bread sheli^ on this the sol- 
diers place their bread and other articles. There 
is also a square wooden bar 4 in<5hes in diameter, 
secured between each pole and at 3 feet 6 inches 
off the ground ; half the length of each bar, and 
at both sides, is provided with iron pegs, on 
which the soldiers hang their knapsacks; the 
other half is reserved for the use of the muskets, 
and to preV'Cnt them touching each other a 
slight indentation is made in the wood to admit 
of the barrels entering, the butt-end resting on 
the ground. To secure the tent during storms, 
a rope is fastened to the two outside faces of the 
top of each pole, within the tent ; it is then 
stretched out and firmly pegged to the ground, 
passing over the top canvas wall of the tent^ at 
three feet off the ground. The canvas is 
stretched out and secured to the ground by 
ropes and wooden pegs. The length of each 
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tent is about 40 feet. The weight of one of 
these tents is 730 lbs, (Yienna), or about 900 
lbs. English. These tents accommodate fifty 
soldiers. 

The second is called " Tente de Marche,*' and 
is very simple in its construction; thus, — two 
poles, about seven feet long and joined together 
at the top by a ridge-pole, form the frame of 
this tent ; canvas is stretched over it and pegged 
to the ground. The weight is about 35 lbs. 
The only object in still using these tents for 
military purposes is to wear them out. 

The question of remodelling the Austrian 
tents has for some time past been under the 
consideration of the government, and an officer 
of high talent, Captain Antoine Theurekauf, of 
the 23rd regiment of foot, was, in 1856, selected 
to construct a new tent, and his invention, 
approved of by the government, is the only tent 
now officially authorised to be used in the 
Austrian army. 

Captain Theurekauf's Tent for Soldiers. 
— This is a large single-poled tent, in length 
,22 feet, and in width 26 feet, inside ground 
measurement. It has a triangular - shaped 
entrance at each end; the top of the triangle 
from the ground is 7 feet 6 inches, and ex- 
treme ground width is 12 feet, the covering 
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or canvas of which falls perpendicularly. The 
canvas walls are 3 feet high and are fastened 
inside to the edge of the roof by iron hooks and 
eyes ; the outside roof-flap is also secured to the 
outside of the wall by means of oblong wooden 
buttons and loops ; this prevents the wind from 
obtaining direct ingress to the tent. 

The tent pole consists of one piece of woody 
4 inches in diameter and four flat sides, its 
length being 13 feet 6 inches. On pitching this 
tent, the pole is inserted 12 inches into the 
groimd, and retained in that position by a 
square block of wood, through which the pole 
passes : at the top is fixed a thin iron rod, 
on which a circular piece of wood — shape of half 
an orange — is placed, having a centre hole large 
enough to admit of the iron rod ; this circular 
piece of wood forms the head, on which the top 
of the canvas rests. At 8 feet distance on each 
side of this pole is placed another 3 inch 
diameter squared pole, 8 feet 6 inches in length, 
and sunk 1 foot into the groimd. On the top is 
laid a bread shelf which is secured to the centre 
pole, and extends to the top of the triangle of 
each doorway — each shelf is thus 10 feet 10 
inches in length ; between these two poles and 
the centre one, is also fixed a wooden bar 3 
inches in diameter, and at 3| feet off the ground, 
iron pegs are inserted into half the length of 
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each bar, on which the soldiers hang their knap- 
sacks 'r the other portion is reserved for reclining 
their muskets against. At the top part of the 
centre pole, and facing the entrances, is fastened 
a double rope> which is then secured to the end 
of the bread shelf; the ends of the shelves are 
again secured by four ropes^ which are stretched 
outwards and pegged to the ground ; these four 
ropes form the top sides or dope required to 
form the triangular entrances. Two circular 
windoWiB or openings in the canvas are provided 
foreach ddorway^ and can be opened or closed 
at pleasure. The canvas roof is stretched out in 
the usual manlier, and by means of rojp^s pegged 
to the ground. 

The Austrian tents are not provided with any 
bottom fly or curtain, consequently the wind 
penetrates under tte walld of the tents. There 
are 24 small wooden pe^ for the wall and two 
entrances, and 18 large pegs for extending the 
canvas roof and 4 shelf ropes. 

The canvas (hemp) weighs^ 9iB lbs. of Vienna, 
or about 121 lbs. English. The whole of the 
wood, including the pegs, weighs 210 lbs. of 
Vienna, or 259|- lbs. English ; weight of iron 
bolts, &c., fof shelves is about 5 lbs. English. 
The weight of- tte tent complete is 324 lbs. 
of Vienna, or about 38 7f lbs. English. 

The construction of this tent is so strong, that 
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it is- said severe gales of wind have not been 
able to blow one down. 

The Zmlch, or hempen canvas of which these 
tent coverings are made, does not appear to be 
of suflSciently close texture to exdude heavy or 
continuous rains, and, from enquiries the author 
made, he is led to believe that such is the fact, 
A tenty complete, of the above* dimensions costs 
about 200 florins, or 201. Four tents are requi- 
site for a company^ 

Captain Theurekau^^s TEKt for Of- 
ficers. — The officers' tent is of the same size, 
form, and dimensions as that of the soldiers, 
with the following exceptions. One tent only is 
allotted for the use of the officers of each com- 
pany, and for their comfort the interior space of; 
the tent is divided into four equal portions ; as. 
in the soldiers' tent, the 3 poles and bread-sheir 
remain, but the arm-ract-bar is removed, but 
as the tent is divided into 4 equal parts, a cross 
bar is fixed to each side of the centre pole on a 
level with the breadnshelf ; this extends from the 
centre pole to within a few inches of the canvas 
roof : double ropes support the end of each cross 
bar, one end is fastened to the top of the centre 
pole, and the other end passes over the top of 
the wall, and is then pegged to the ground out- 
side the tent. To the bread-shelf and cross bar 
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hangs a coloured curtain pegged to the ground, 
A curiously-contrived alcove or bag is sewn to 
one of the curtains, narrow at the top and 
gradually increasing in width till it reaches the 
ground, where it is large enough to admit of an 
ordinary sized camp-mattress. The weight of 
the officers' tent, fitted as described, is 26 lbs. 
heavier than that of the soldiers', i. e. 349 lbs. 
Vienna, or 41 8f English. 

The Tente de Marche, or Field Tent, — 
This tent has not at present been definitely 
adopted, owing to the ridge-pole not proving 
sufficiently strong. The shape of the tent is 
oblong on the ground and tapering towards the 
top all round, the same as the roof of an English 
hospital tent. 

There is one round pole 3 inches in diameter, 
7 feet long, pointed like the English circular 
tent-pole ; the ground end of this pole rests 
on a flat circular piece of wood ; at the top is a 
short spike of iron on which is secured a square 
stick, 2 inches in diameter and 5^ feet in length. 
The length of the tent, inside measurement, is 
18 feet, by 14 in width. To secure the pole and 
ridge bar in a vertical position a rope is attached 
to each side of the top of the pole, then stretched 
out to the width of the inside of the tent, and 
pegged to the ground. At each end of the 
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ridge-bar are also fastened two ropes, which are 
stretched outwards within the tent, forming a 
triangle^ with the ground as a base ; they are then 
pegged to the ground. A strong canvas cover 
of the required size and shape is then thrown 
over this frame, and by wooden pegs is secured 
to the ground. There is an entrance at each 
end. 

This tent accommodates two oflScers or ten 
men. There are 22 wooden pegs required, 
weighing about 15 lbs. of Vienna. The weight 
of the hempen canvas is 31i lbs. ; weight of pole, 
cross-bar, and ropes, 9f lbs. Thus the total 
weight of the tent complete is 56^ lbs. Vienna, 
or about 69| lbs. English. 

It is to be observed, that both in the old and 
modern tents, the Austrian plan of attaching 
storm ropes is directly the reverse of the Eng- 
lish system, which is to have such ropes on the 
outside. There are several advantages gained 
by the Austrian mode, which deserve attention ; 
the storm ropes are shorter, about two thirds of 
their length is under cover and dry, the rope 
materially assists the canvas roof from bulging 
in, during a storm, and having so great a por- 
tion of its length always dry, does not swell out 
and shorten. In the description of the field 
tent it is to be noticed, that all the ropes are 
inside; they not only serve to keep the pole 

I 
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upright, but also assist to rigidify the canvas 
which in a great measure prevents its bulging 
inwards, by the pressure of the wind ; by this 
method the strain on all the pegs is about equal, 
a point worthy of consideration as all unneces- 
sary tension, of the canvas is to be avoided ; 
as nothing is more detrimental to its durability 
than the excessive strain it is subject to during 
a storm. 



PEUSSIAN TENTS. 

By permission of the Minister of War the Author 
made a minute inspection of the Prussian tents 
on his visit to Berlin in April, 1858. The tents 
now in use are those made during the wars 
prior to 1815. There are five kinds : 1, the 
general's tent; 2, cavalry officers'; 3, cavalry 
soldiers' ; 4, infantry officers' ; 5, infantry soldiers'. 
The General's Tent corresponds nearly 
in every respect with the English "Hospital 
Marquee." Its length — inside measurement — is 
30 feet, its width 14 feet. Two poles, 4 inches in 
diameter, 10 feet long, and a ridge-pole 4 inches 
in diameter — in one piece — 15 feet 4 inches long, 
form the frame work on which the canvas is 
placed. The poles do not enter the ground, but 
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are fixed into the centre part of two stout 
wooden bars, placed cross-wise : thus each pole 
stands without any other support. The hempen 
canvas of the roof is double, but single for the 
walls. The walls, which measure 4 feet in 
height, are attached to the roof by means of 
hooks and eyes. There is one entrance to this 
tent, the opposite extremity being curtained off 
to form a bed-room, 11 feet by 14. The roof is 
stretched out by 3S long ropes; 4 ropes are 
attached to the top and outside extremity of the 
poles ; they cross each other about the centre of 
the roof, and extending to the ground are 
seciKed by wooden pegs. There are 90 wooden 
pegs (including 4 in reserve) and two 
mallets. 

The weight of the canvas with the ropes is 
105 lbs., about equal to 12 9i lbs. English; the 
weight of the tent complete is 300 lbs., or about 
372 lbs. English. There is no ventilation. 

The Cavalry Officers' Tent is 8 feet 
square, two poles 7 feet long and a ridge-pole 
form the frame work; over this is placed a 
double canvas roof, which on being stretched 
out is secured to the ground by eight long ropes, 
four at each side ; the walls are 26 inches in 
height, and of single canvas; the extremities 
are closed by a canvas wall falling perpendicu- 

I 2 
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larly, one end being cut down the ceutre for the 
entrance. 

There are twentynsix wooden pegs (three in 
reserve), and one mallet. 

The weight of the tent complete is 41 lbs., or 
about 50 lbs. English. 

Owing to the absence of a rope at each end, 
together with the large extent of vertical canvas 
exposed to the wind, the author is of opinion 
that this tent would not stand long during a 
storm, especially should the wind blow against 
one of the unsupported extremities. 

Cavalry Soldiers* Tent. — This tent is simi- 
lar to the oflBcers', with the exception that the 
closed end is circular. It has a sloping roof, 
stretched out and secured to the ground by ropes. 
It is 13 feet in length and 8 feet in width. 
The pole, of one piece, is 12 feet long and 
3|^ inches thick. The ridge-pole is 8 feet long, 
and of the same thickness as the poles. There 
are twenty-six wooden pegs (three in reserve). 
The weight when complete is 30 lbs., or about 
37 lbs. EngUsh. 

The Infantry Officers' Tent is a one- 
poled round tent of double canvas, with walls 2 
feet in height. It is 12 feet in diameter ; and the 
pole, of one piece, is 12 feet long, and 2| inches 
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thick. There is an iron spike attached to the 
top of the pole, on which is placed a wooden 
cone cut flat next the pole ; the canvas rests on 
this, and is then stretched out and pegged to the 
ground. The entrance is fastened by tape 
strings. There are fifty wooden pegs (seven 
being in reserve), and one mallet. The weight 
complete is 85 lbs, or about 105 lbs. English. 
This tent is allotted to one captain, or three 
subaltern officers. 

Infantry Soldiers' Tent. — This tent is of 
the same form as that for the officers, but it is 
14 feet in diameter, and the pole is 11 feet 
8 inches long. The pole has no spike, and the 
canvas (single hempen) rests on its rounded end, 
without other support ; the inside of the top of 
the canvas is lined with leather to prevent the 
end of the pole from destroying it by friction. 
Its weight when complete is 65 lbs., or about 80 
lbs. English ; it will accommodate from fifteen to 
eighteen men. 
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SWEDISH TENTS. 

All the information wliich the author could 
obtain relative to the tents used in Sweden, is 
embodied in the following account of the circular 
conical tent of the army of that country, which 
has been communicated by lieut-Q^neral Lefr^n, 
of the Engineers, president of the College of 
"War at Stockholm, and a large contributor to 
scientific military works. 

This tent, which has been in use in the 
Swedish army since December 8th, 1806, is a 
single-poled conical tent, 19 feet in diameter at 
its base ; the height, or length of the pole, is 12 
feet and 9 inches ; the canvas is of strong hemp 
and in twenty-two triangular cloths ; there are 
twenty-two wooden pegs which secure the tent, 
when pitched, to the ground : attached to the 
top of the pole (outside), are three storm ropes, 
which when stretched out and pegged to the 
ground complete the tent. 

There is no wall, so the twenty-five pegs are 
all that is requisite. 

The weight of the pole, which is in two 
pieces, is 19 lbs. ; the weight of the canvas with 
ropes 43 lbs. : weight of the pegs, &c., 13 lbs. : 
making the total weight of the tent 75 lbs. 
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From the plan of the tent given in the en- 
graving it will be perceived there is but one en- 
trance ; it is capable of accommodating from 
twenty-five to thirty men. The preceding 
measurements and weights are English. 



BELGIUM. 



The Belgian army is unprovided with tents of 
any description. 



ARDINIA. 



The Sardinian army has a variety of tents of 
French, English, and Turkish construction. 



ENGLISH TENTS OF EECENT INTRODUCTION. 

Tents, or canvas dwellings, are but little re- 
quired in the United Kingdom, save for military 
purposes, or those slight constructions used for 
pleasure parties as screens from the sun or 
shower. It is therefore not necessary to describe 
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any but sucli as may be considered at all useful 
for permanent residence. 

EdgingtorCs improved Military Tent^ already 
alluded to in the preface, is, in the ground plan, 
square. The size varies from 8, 10, and 13 feet. 
The tent is supported by a centre pole con- 
sisting of three pieces ; besides this there is a 
lighter pole in two lengths to sustain the porch 
or entrance. (Some of these tents have two 
entrances.) Mr. Edgington says, " This tent is 
very superior in every respect to the round tent 
of the British service : a prize medal was 
awarded me at the Great Exhibition of 1851.'* 

The best size for troops is 13 feet square, 
giving accommodation for 16 men. Its shape is 
that of a pyramid ; the four angles of the cover- 
ing are strengthened from the head of the tent 
to the ground by a continuous 1-inch rope, to 
which the canvas is *' bolted," and, being secured 
by four iron pegs driven into the soil, consti- 
tutes the principal stay or support of the tent, 
when pitched : thus the strain or pull is on the 
four ropes on the canvas. Ventilation holes are 
provided near the top of the tent by holes cut 
in the canvas, and to prevent the rain from 
blowing through are protected by a strong 
canvas hood. The intermediate parts of the 
canvas are pegged to the ground by eighteen 
wooden pegs, viz. five for each of the three 
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spaces, and three pegs for the entrance ; the shape 
of this latter is triangular, having an opening 
down its centre, which is closed by the means of 
loops of cord, fastening one within the other. A 
tent of 10 feet diameter, including poles, pegs, 
&c., is packed up in one valise 45 inches long 
by 15 inches diameter, and weighs about 90 lbs. 

His Bell or Singh-poled Conical Military Tent^ 
such as is now in use with the British Army, 
complete weighs about 70 lbs. ; the poles are 5 
feet long. 

His Round-wall Tent, which is 10 feet in 
diameter, complete weighs about 138 lbs; the 
poles are 6 feet 6 inches in length. 

His Marquee, which is of single canvas, is 30 
feet long by 16 feet wide, and complete weighs 
about 226 lbs. 

A Mr. George Turner has also patented some 
tents and marquees adapted for military camps 
and hospitals, &c. The stays or framing for 
supporting the covers of these tents are made of 
galvanized wire cord, variously arranged or 
fitted to the central poles or tubes, and do away 
with the ridge and eaves poles ordinarily 
used, thereby effecting a saving in weight. The 
stays lead to the ground, and are secured by 
lanyards, &c., to galvanized iron pegs, which 
being properly driven into the ground, will bear 
considerable strain. The covers are of mineral- 

I 3 
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ized Jonble fitbrics, or other suitable waterproof 
material. The seams are secured by light rivets 
instead of sewing. Ordinary duck or canvas 
can be used if preferred. The curtains or walls 
are of H^t cotton canvas^ and depend directly 
firom the roof to the ground. Each covering is 
fitted with one or two entrances, and in the 
marquees additional openings are fitted in the 
end section of the roof, to admit light and air. 

Mr. Turner states that his tents can be pitched 
or struck in 15 or 20 minutes. 

The weight of a tent complete, 17 feet in 
diameter, 12 feet high, adapted for eighteen 
men, is about 300 lbs. ; one for twelve men 170 
lbs. A tent for two or three persons weighs 
100 lbs. A hospital marquee 60 feet long, 29 
feet wide, and 18 feet high, with all its fittings 
exclusive of bedsteads, weighs about 896 lbs. 

In these weights a fireplace adapted to the 
tents is included ; the hospital marquee has two 
fireplaces. 




'N 



THJS AUTHOR'S TENTS- 



The advantages the Author claims for his own 
patent tents over • all others are their great 
portability and strength to resist storms, as well 
as the ease and rapidity with which they can be 
pitched and struck. It will be seen that the 
form of the tent is a curvilinear octagon, where- 
by it is less liable to catch the wind than the 
perpendicular wall and conical sides . of tents 
constructed on the old system. The most strik- 
ing peculiarity is the total absence of the centre 
pole. The fi^ame of the tent is formed of stout 
ribs pf ash, bamboo, or any other flexible mate- 
rial. The ends of the ribs are inserted into a 
wooden head, fitted with iron sockets, and the 
butts ar^ ihjt^t into the ground, passing through 
a double-twigted rope, having fixed loops at 
equal dista^eee. In this position the ribs have 
a strong tesomblance to those of an expanded 
umbrella. Thfe rope through which the butts 
of the ribs pass is well pegged to the ground, 
and the canvas cover thrown over the frame- 
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work, and secured within the tent by leather 
straps to the ground or circular rope. 

Additional security or firmness is given by 
outside storm-ropes, radiating from the cover at 
the back of each rib. In connexion with these 
are six inside storm-ropes for the hospital tent. 

The canvas used is double and waterproof, 
and, if required, the strong canvas covering in 
which the whole tent is rolled up can be divided 
into two parts, and buttoned to the inside of the 
tent, the buttons being provided for the purpose, 
thereby aflfording a material ground-support to 
the whole of the canvas around the bottom of 
the tent, when the rifles and knapsacks of the 
men are placed thereon; this prevents the 
groxmd current of air from blowing direct on the 
men when lying down. 

Perfect ventilation is another advantage, and 
fires can be lighted within the tents, the smoke 
escaping through the ventilation holes at the 
top, which are easily covered or uncovered as 
needed. 

The tents generally are of white double cotton 
canvas, but the guard tents for outpost duties 
will be of a dark grey colour, as less Kable to 
attract observation at a distance. The guard 
tent can be struck and packed in three or four 
minutes, even by men unaccustomed to their 
management. 
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The author's tents occupy remarkably less 
space than those of the government tents. The 
present hospital tent is 29 feet long, 14i feet 
wide, and 15 feet high, inside measurement; 
when pitched it covers a space of ground 20 
paces by 17, or about 340 square yards. The 
author's hospital tent, which is 30 feet long, 1 5 feet 
wide, and 10 feet high — inside measurement— 
when pitched covers a space of ground 7 paces 
by 9 equal to about 63 square yards ; the dif- 
ference in favour of the latter being about 277 
square yards. Thus, on the author's principle, 
five of his patent hospital tents occupy the same 
superficial quantity of ground as is required for 
only one of the government hospital tents. The 
latter gives accommodation to either 20 sick, or 
30 soldiers fit for duty ; whereas the former, 
with five tents, which occupy no more space, 
give accommodation to 100 sick or 150 soldiers 
in health. 

The field tent is made up into one package, 5 
feet 6 inches long, weighing 100 lbs. ; the guard 
tent into one package 7 feet 6 inches long, 
weighing 52 lbs.; and the hospital tent into 
three packages, viz., two of 7 feet, and one 
of 4 feet long, weighing respectively 166 lbs., 
139 lbs., and 90 lbs., making in the aggregate, 
395 lbs. 
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Sfbcificatioh. — To Godfrey Rhodes ^^ow of Ship Street 
BanackB, m the CSty of Dnblin, C^itam in Her 
Hajegt/s 91tli Be^meat of Foot, for Lnprore- 
ments in the CoDstructioQ of Camp cft Field T^ita. 

The object of this inYention is to construct 
military and other tents that shall present the 
advantages of great portability and lightness, 
while at the same time they afford increased 
&cilities for pitching, and effectual protection 
for their occapants against the weather. 

To this end, instead of using as it is now 
customary the objectionable contrivance of a 
central pole or poles to take the strain off the 
tension ropes over which the canvas is stretched, 
I construct a frame-work of pliable ribs or laths, 
composed of wood, iron, or other suitable flexi- 
ble material, the upper ends of which are 
inserted into sockets, made in a circular or other 
shaped head-piece of wood or metal, and are 
capable of being readily removed therefrom ; 
while the other or ground ends of the ribs or 
laths are passed through loops made in an end- 
less band or strap, composed, by preference, of 
double-twisted rope. A parabolic or other cur- 
vilinear-formed frame is thus made, capable of 
receiving and supporting a suitably shaped 
canvas covering, which when placed over the 
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frame is secured thereto, and, the ground band 
being pinned to the ground, the tent is held 
securely in place. 

In the accompanying dra.wings I have shown 
my invention as applied to three forms of tents, 
and in all these it will be seen that the same 
principle of construction is embodied. Sheet 1 
exhibits in several views, a guard tent made 
according to my invention ; figs. 1, 2, 3, and 
4, show the tent in perspective, in elevation, 
and vertical section and plan view. Figs. 5 
and 6 show the head-piece formed with radial 
sockets to receive the upper ends of the ribs 
or laths, a a (figs. 3 and 4). And figs. 7, 8, 
and 9, show the ground-rope which binds the 
ribs together at their lower ends, and thus 
imparts strength and tenacity to the framework 
of the tent. These latter figures also serve to 
explain the mode of pinning or holding down 
the rope to the ground. The ground or binding 
rope it will be seen is composed of two cords, 
h Cj which are twisted together, and in such a 
manner as to form loops in the rope, at equal 
distance apart, for the insertion therein of the 
ribs or laths, a, forming the framework of the 
tent. The lower ends of the ribs are pointed, to 
facilitate their entrance into the ground ; and the 
ftirther to secure the tent in position, the bind- 
ing rope is pegged to the ground by tent-pegs 
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or hooked and barbed pins, d d^ set at suitable 
distances along the rope, as shown best in the 
plan view fig. 4. When the firamework is 
thus secnred, the canvas coyering of the tent is 
placed over the framework, and is fastened to the 
gronnd band or binding rope by means of straps 
(as shown at fig. 8). which are passed ronnd 
llie band or rope, and are buckled back to the 
canvas inside. The canvas covering will be 
most conveniently made by connecting gores of 
the material together by sewing or otherwise, 
and the material is made waterproof by any of 
the well-known methods. 

The entrance to the tent is through a semi- 
circular parabolic or other shaped opening made 
in the canvas covering, and for this opening I 
provide a curtain or curtains which may be 
rolled up when not in use and made fast, as 
shown at fig. 2. Or the curtain may be held 
extended by pegs, as shown at fig. 1, and thus 
afford protection from the sun or rain without 
interfering with the free ventilation of the tent. 
For the ventilation of the tent when the curtain 
is let down, an opening is made through the 
head-piece, which may be covered with a venti- 
lator cap to prevent a down draught or the ad- 
mission of rain. From the above description it 
will be understood that the construction of the 
tent is very simple, and that its erection may 
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be eflfected in a very short space of time. And 
with respect to its compactness for travelling, it 
will be understood that, as the parts are all 
detachable, they may be laid very closely to- 
gether. Thus the ribs may be laid side by side, 
and the canvas covering lapped round them, 
the head-piece and the holding-down pins being 
also placed within the roll. The tent will thus 
form a package like that shown at fig. 10, and 
being laced up or strapped in a canvas covering, 
as shown at fig. 11, it will be ready for trans* 
port to any part of the world. 

In sheet II. of the drawings I have shown my 
invention as adapted to the construction of a 
curvilinear field tent, and as the above descrip- 
tion applies equally to this arrangement, I have 
employed the same reference figures and letters 
to denote corresponding parts in the two sheets. 
In the sectional elevation, fig. 3, sheet II., I 
have shown the manner o6 introducing a storm 
rope, which may be applied in case of a hurri- 
cane to insure greater stability to the tent. 
This figure also shows the canvas covering pro- 
vided at its edge with both an outside and an 
inside skirting, which, when spread out upon 
the ground, will prevent the wind getting imder 
the covering of the tent. The inside portion of 
the skirting is detachable, and when the tent 
is pitched, it is laid out on the ground and 
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hooked up to the canvas covering on the same 
hooks that receive the straps that connect the 
canvas covering with the ground rope. This 
inside skirting piece will admit of the soldiers 
placing their faiapsacks or any other articles 
upon it, whose weight will greatly tend to secure 
the canvas or tent covering from being blown 
off during stormy weather. 

Sheet III. shows in several views a curvilinear 
hospital tent, the opposite ends of which are 
composed of semicircular frames constructed on 
the principle above described, the same being 
connected together by a ridge-pole, which is 
supported by its ends being screwed into the 
heads of the semicircular frames. This ridge- 
pole is provided along its length at equal dis- 
tances apart with brass or galvanized sheet-iron 
socket pieces to receive ribs which form the 
side framing of the tent. Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view of the tent. Fig. 2 an end view. Fig, 3 
a vertical cross section, and fig. 4, a plan view. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show the head pieces, formed with 
radial sockets round one half of the periphery, 
and having a tapped hole to receive the ends of 
the ridge-pole. Figs. 7, 8, and 9, show the 
ground band or binding rope, which is con- 
structed as already described, and made fast to 
the ground in the manner above explained. 
Figs. 10 and 11 show the ridge-pole fitted 
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with metallic socket pieces, each of which re- 
ceives the Tipper ends of a pair of ribs forming 
a portion at the side framing; these socket 
pieces I fit with a hook, as shown, to carry a 
storm rope, which can be pinned to the gromid 
when required to be used in the inside of the 
tent. And also storm ropes on the exterior 
may be used by throwing a rope across the 
ridge pole having brass eylet holes passing over 
iron or brass pins projecting about 6 inches 
above the line of the ridge-pole. These pins are 
formed by a continuation of the screw tiiat 
screws the rib sockets to the ridge-pole, having 
a hook or ring beneath for lantern or inner 
storm rope. The hook also aflfords convenience 
for supporting a lantern or other article required 
to be suspended. For the convenience of trans- 
port I prefer to form this pole in several lengths, 
and fit them together by means of tapped socket 
pieces, as shown at fig. 10. The efficient venti- 
lation of the tent is provided for in the manner 
above explained, and by leaving other openings 
in the canvas covering. 

It will now be understood that tents of any 
required capacity may be readily constructed on 
the principle of my invention, the length being 
increased or diminished by simply adding to or 
taking from the length of the ridge pole, and 
the number of ribs employed, without detracting 
in any respect from the stability of the structure. 
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Having now set fortli the nature of my in- 
vention and explained the manner of carrying 
the same into eflfect, I would remark that I do 
not limit myself to the adoption of any par- 
ticular figure in the construction of my im- 
proved tents, as their sectional shape and 
ground plan may be varied to suit varieties of 
tastes or requirements ; but what I claim is em- 
ploying in the construction of tents framework 
composed of ribs or supports secured together 
at their extremities in the manner and for the 
purpose therein described. 



The Author contemplates applying his Patent 
Curvilinear System in the construction of a 
Portable and Endless Tent (tunnel-shaped), 
similar to the mode adopted in the French Tente 
d'Abri, so that the soldiers halting at their 
encamping-ground can, by uniting their several 
portions, instantaneously pitch their own tents 
without depending on the oftentimes uncertain 
arrival of the transit-mules or baggage-waggons. 
From its curvilinear form great strength and 
airiness will be the results ; and nothing but 
light pliable ribs, canvas, ropes, leather, buttons, 
and a few pegs, are intended to be employed in 
its construction. 
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METHOD OF PITCHING, STKIKING, AND 
PACKING THE AUTHOE'S PATENT FIELD 
AND GUAKD TENTS. 



To Pitch. 



The prepared circular double-twisted rope or 
band, is hooked together and laid to the fuU ex- 
tent of its own circle on the ground ; the butt 
ends of the eight ribs (for the Field Tent, the 
butts only,) are then inserted within the loops or 
openings placed or made in the circular rope. 
(This rope is called the circular ground-rope). 
Four men (if possible, eight men), are re- 
quired to hold the eight ribs and stretch them 
outwards, to the fullest extent that the circular 
ground-rope will permit ; each rib is then forced 
into the ground, until the iron stops (a fixture 
on the butt end of ribs) touch the ground rope. 
The eight ribs will then stand vertical with the 
ground. A wooden peg is driven over the 
ground rope, at the centre between each rib, 
permitting of about one inch from rope to inside 
crook of peg. The top ends of ribs are placed 
into the sockets and gradually bent down in- 
wards and inserted into the socket holes of the 
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circular wooden head ; this head is supported by 
one man during the time that the canvas tent- 
covering is placed over the now formed firame- 
work« The eight sectional seams of the canvas 
are then placed over each rib; the four long 
straps next to the four ribs, which are situated at 
each side of the two entrances^ are then passed 
underneath the circular ground-rope and but- 
toned to the brass studs inside. The same thing 
is then done to the straps next the remaining 
four ribs, — ^the eight intermediate straps touch- 
ing the eight wooden pegs are also passed and 
buttoned, as above. If required, the strong 
canvas covering, or bag in which the whole 
tent was rolled up, is then divided into two 
parts, and buttoned to the inside of the tent, on 
buttons prepared for that purpose. 

For Field Tent only. — The leather straps, situ- 
ated at three feet oflF the ground and fixed to the 
canvas of the tent, are then buttoned round each 
rib. The short outside storm-ropes (if required) 
can be hooked to the brass thimbles or rings, 
outside the tent, and pegged to the ground. 
The short storm-ropes are not to be fixed until 
the eight leather straps have been buttoned 
round the ribs inside the tent. 
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To Strike. 



The method of striking the above tents is the 
reverse of pitching them. The storm-ropes are 
first to be unhooked, then the short leather straps 
fastened round each rib, and the bottom straps 
all round the tent, to be unbuttoned. The canvas 
to be removed. The frame-work to be taken 
down by first removing the top ends of ribs from 
the circular wooden head. The ribs to be then 
pulled from between the circular ground-rope. 
The pegs to be removed and the rope taken up. 
The ribs are to be tied up in one bundle. The 
twenty pegs, one driver, and two mallets, to be 
placed into the peg-bag. The ribs, head, and 
peg-bag, are to be placed on the canvas of the 
tent and rolled up inside. The two inside strong 
canvas ground curtains are to be buttoned toge- 
ther, — the tent to be laid on them, and folded up 
within them. A rope (or two of the short storm- 
ropes) to be tied round. 

The field tent is also provided with eight 
rifle loops, which are attached round the ribs, 
and give accommodation for sixteen stand of 
arms (either rifles or carbines). 

N.B. — The outside canvas covering is stamped, 
giving the number of men and total weight of 
tent when packed up. 
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Method op Packing. 

After the tent is struck the two inside ground 
curtains are buttoned together and laid on the 
ground. The ribs are tied together (in one 
bundle), and laid on the centre part of this 
curtain. The canvas covering of tent is first 
carefully pulled out to its entire length, folded 
and then doubled up and laid on the top of the 
ribs, but of same length as ribs (leather head 
folded inside). The peg-bag (containing for 
field tent, twenty pegs, two mallets, and one 
driver; for guard tent, ten pegs, one mallet, 
and one driver) is placed on one side of the tent 
covering. The wooden head is packed within 
the folds of the canvas ; the storm and ground 
ropes for field tent are laid on the top or sides 
of the canvas. The strong canvas cover is folded 
over (commencing by the two ends), and then 
tightly secured by means of a rope tied round. 



It is to be observed, that the author's Patent 
Hospital Tent when packed up weighs 395 lbs., 
whereas the Government Hospital Tent of 
the same dimensions weighs 507 lbs. 



*^* The Tents may be seen at Messrs. S. W. Silver & Co., 
66, Comhill, London, the sole Agents. 
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METHOD OF PITCHING, STEIKING, AND 
PACKING THE AUTHOR'S PATENT 
HOSPITAL TENT. 



The length of this tent is 30 feet, breadth 15 
feet, height 10 feet. The eighteen ribs (viz. 
tops and butts), which form the framework, 
each measure when joined fourteen feet and two 
inches. There are two double twisted ropes called 
ground-ropes, which, when hooked together and 
laid on the ground in an oblong or oval shape, 
form the ground-plan of this tent; this rope 
has fixed holes or openings, through which the 
butt ends of the ribs are passed, when the frame 
of the tent is pitched^ 

To obtain the correct width of ground-plan 
without either rule or line (either during the day 
or night) one of the entire ribs (a butt and top 
joined), is laid flat on the ground, this gives a 
length of 14 feet and 2 inches ; add thereto 10 
inches, or the length of a soldier's foot, and the 
required width of 15 feet is obtained ; make a 
vertical hole in the ground (about 10 inches 
deep) at each end of the measured distance, with 
one of the drivers. Place the third opening, 

K 
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made in the double ground-rope (counting from 
the hook or joining of the two ropes) over these 
two holes, insert the butt end of a rib into each, 
or mark the places with two pegs. The rope 
being now secure, stretch it out on the ground 
until the third loop or opening from the other 
hooked joining is reached ; make a hole and 
mark it with a peg. 

It is now requisite to obtain the 15 feet diameter 
of the tent from this point, so proceed with your 
measurement as already explained. Mark the 
intermediate points along the parallel sides of 
the tent by making holes with the drivers. Both 
of the semicircular ends of the tent are to 
be similarly marked, but prior to making any 
holes the semicircle is to be made by tightly 
pulling the rope outwards, taking hold of it at 
the four fixed openings. A butt and top should 
be laid flat on the ground, outside the ground- 
rope, close to each opening. 

The ridge-pole is screwed together,- — the iron 
ridge-sockets placed on, — the two wooden heads 
carefully screwed to the pole, — the six inside 
storm-ropes secured to the heads and round the 
centre part of ridge-pole (two for each head) ; 
the three ropes for the inside lining are to be 
also (temporarily) secured. All the tops are to 
be inserted into sockets of butts, and then placed 
into those of the heads and ridge-pole (two men 
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are to support the ridge pole near the two heads 
during this operation). 

The framework is now to be lifted up (one 
man to each rib), and the sharp ends of butts 
are to be passed through the ground-rope and 
carefiiUy pushed into the holes previously made 
for them in the ground. The groimd-rope is 
to be now pegged to the ground, one peg in the 
centre between each butt. The inside storm- 
ropes are to be temporarily secured round the 
ground-rope and looped over the head of a peg ; 
this is to rigidify the frame-work during the 
operation of placing on the canvas covering. 

N.B. — Although it appears that twenty men 
are required to expeditiously erect this fi^me- 
work, I beg to state that a tent of the same di- 
mensions has been frequently pitched and struck 
by only four men. 

Method op Covering the Frame-work. 

Tie together six of the outside storm-ropes, 
in two lengths ; button up three of the long 
leather ground straps (which are sewn on the 
canvas covering of the tent), at the third seam 
or fifth strap from each end, but only on one 
side of the tent. Fasten one rope round each 
of the three buttoned -up straps, and throw 
the other ends over the ridge-pole (one near 
each head). Four men are now to raise the 

E 2 
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whole canvas, and by the assistance of two 
men pulKng the ropes, it is passed over the heads 
and ridge-pole, and slips down the curvilinear- 
shaped ribs on the opposite side of the tent. The 
two leather ventilators are placed over the two 
heads ; the seams of the canvas must cover the 
ribs. The canvas to be now strapped round the 
ground-rope (always commencing at the two 
entrances), the inside storm-ropes to be loos- 
ened and secured to the large rope loops, the 
latter to be buttoned round the butts. The out- 
side storm-ropes are to be now hooked on to 
the brass rings, fixed to the canvas of the tent 
(outside), and pegged to the ground. The inside 
ground curtain to be buttoned on. The inside 
lining to be pulled up, and then fastened to the 
sides of tiiC tent, at the toggle loops. 

A rifle loop is attached to the canvas of the 
tent (inside and next each butt), each capable of 
supporting two rifles ; and as there are eighteen 
ribs to each hospital tent, thirty-six rifles can be 
most conveniently placed. The butts of rifles 
and knapsacks of the men are to rest on the top 
of the inside ground curtain when the latter is 
buttoned on the tent, and by their weight mate- 
rially increase the stability of the tent during a 
gale of wind. 

N,B. — The method of striking this tent is the 
reverse of pitching it. 
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Method of Packing the Patent Hospital 
Tent. 

This tent is packed up in three packages. 
The two strong canvas inside ground curtains 
are laid on the ground doubled, and each but- 
toned up separately. The canvas covering of 
tent is rolled up to a length of 4 feet on one 
of the ground curtains, — a wooden head is 
placed at each end, and the canvas roll tied 
round by a rope. The bundle of tops, ground- 
ropes, storm-ropes, bag containing four drivers 
and three ridge-pole sockets, and peg-bag con- 
taining forty pegs and three mallets, — are laid 
on the other ground curtain, which latter is 
folded up and tied round with a rope. The 
eighteen butts, and ridge-pole, are to be packed 
up in a case provided for them. 
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fJocplanatian cf the Engramngt which repreuni the i^parate pariions 
of the Auihar*s Patent TenU. 



Plate A. 

A Section of a field or guard tent head. 

B Flan of ditto, with ends of ribs inserted into wnmght-iron stimips. 

C SM» elevation of ditto, showing the stirrup-irons whidi receive the ribs. 

D Plan of ridge-pole of an Hospital tent, with lieada, ridge-pole rib, soc^eta, and centre 

brass screwed-joint. 
E Wrooc^t>iroa shoe or rib, riveted with o(^)per rivets. 
F Section of Ho^ital rib which is 14 ft 2 hi. long, 2 Xf hL at the batt, 2 X i in. 

at top. 
Cast-iron stops, secured with iron screws. 
H Biba, formed with ash or other fleziUe wood or materiaL 
I Upper surface of head, always to be painted 4 coats Une. 
K Copper sodkiets for joining butts-and tope of hoq»ital and field ribSf - 
L Wroug^t-irun stirmp-irons, which refceive the ends of ribs. 
M Bope filling up the groove i» bead, over enda of stirmp-irons, clinctaed through. 
N Qalvanized sheet-iron rib-aodceto. 
O yeniilati0n-hole'(4 inches diameter) through the wooden head, which fa made of 

lime-tree wood. 



Plate B. 

1. View above cap of field or guard tent. 

2. View beneath ditto, and cord for opening and closing ventilator cap. 

3. View above head of hospital tent. 

4. View beneath ditto. 

5. Screw and brass junction-socket of ridge-pole. 

6. Galvanized ridg^ socket. 

7. Butt, peg, and rope. 
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METHODS OF ENCAMPING AN AEMY 



ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 



Romans and Greeks — General Custom of the East — 
Regulations of the British Army in 1686 — Duke of 
York's Orders in 1799 — Castrametation — Regulations 
issued by the Quartermaster-General in 1853. 



ENCAMPING AN AEMY IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. 



The practice of the Romans, as we gather from 
the * Discourse concerning the Art of War,' pre- 
fixed to * Caesar's Commentaries,' translated by 
Professor Duncan, was for the military tribunes 
and centurions appointed for that service to ad- 
vance before the main body, diligently to view 
and consider the place. When they had chosen 
the ground, they began by marking the gene- 
ral's quarters with a white flag, and distinctly 
set out its boundaries ; then the quarters of the 
several tribunes were appointed, and after, those 
of the legions, all with distinct flags of several 
colours. Every legion, as well of the allies as 
of the Romans, had their portion of ground as- 
signed and marked out for drawing a line 
round the camp, which was set about imme- 
diately, part of the troops continuing meanwhile 
under arms, to defend those that were at work 
upon the intrenchment in case of any sudden 

E 3 
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surprise. All this was finished in a very short 
space, the Romans being remarkably expert -in 
it by constant practice ; for they never altered 
the figure of their camp, nor omitted io fortify 
it, in all the forms, though but for one night's 
continuance. As the arrangement in every 
camp was the same, every soldier knew his 
exact position, and, if an alarm occurred, could 
easily find the rallying point of his division. 

Besides the plan, disposition, and well order- 
ing of the Roman camp, there were many other 
wisely-ordained particulars which are worthy of 
notice : the care taken in the choice of the 
ground, the convenience of provision and forage, 
the security of convoys, and, as we have men- 
tioned, the caution to prevent surprise or being 
taken at a disadvantage. Two things in parti- 
cular they were more than ordinarily attentive 
to — health and safety : the first they endea- 
voured to secure by avoiding all morasses and 
fenny places, or where the wind was cold and 
unwholesome, which unwholesomeness they did 
not so much compute from the situation of the 
place as from the appearance and complexion of 
the inhabitants. As exercise contributes to 
health, the Romans kept their troops constantly 
employed. It has been observed in our days 
that the immoderate labour soldiers are obliged 
to undergo destroys our armies, and yet it was by 
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incredible labour that the Bomans preserved 
themselves. The cause of the diflference is 
doubtless this — that with the Bomans fatigue 
was continual and without respite; in modern 
times the men aYe shifted from extremes of 
labour to extremes of idleness, than which 
nothing can be more destructive. 

When towards the later times of the empire 
the Bomans began to relax in preserving the 
practice of intrenched camps, the art of encamp- 
ing fell into decay or was lost; a free passage 
was then opened to the Barbarians, who, meeting 
no resistance on the banks of the rivers which 
bounded the Boman territory, poured in upon 
these lately masters of the world, like a torrent, 
and easily overwhelmed a feeble race of men, 
whom luxury, with an undisturbed peace of 
many ages, had rendered utterly unfit for war. 

The columns erected to record the triumphs 
of Antoninus Pius and Trajan have many 
representations of constructions for housing the 
soldiers, as well as of the habitations of the natives 
of countries the Bomans attacked. In one place 
which is to record the wars against the Germans, 
the Bomans, who have not perfected their land- 
ing, had erected sundry huts ; one is a wooden 
house with a basement siory, then a straw tent, 
and next a wooden tower of three stories with a 
sort of balcony around the middle. In the boats 
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are wooden huts, by which it wonld appear the 
Romans went fully prepared with houses and 
graiui not trusting to find either food or shelter 
in hostile lands. In another engraving are 
representations of the German habitations, 
which are straw-covered. The Romans, as we 
showed at p. 14, had for their oflScers canvas or 
cloth covered tents and pavilions, and there ie 
an instance uf one of the latter of very splendid 
appearance* Likewise in those representing 
the wars of Trajan against the Daciansj the 
Romans had with them magnificent tents ; 
and there are here also instances of houses for 
preserving the grain being carried on their 
vessels. 

The order and disposition of the Roman en- 
campment is so well deserving of notice, that no 
apology is needed for fully explaining the de- 
tails, as furnished in Professor Duncan's splendid 
edition of * Csesar s Commentaries.' 

In the Roman army every legion was itself 
an army, combining with the advantages of 
every variety of weapon the absolute perfection 
of a military division. 

The form of their encampment was most ad- 
mirable. No matter how fatigued the soldier 
might be by a long march, or how harassed by 
a tedious battle, the camp was regularly mea- 
sured out and fortified by a rampart and ditch 
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before any one sought sleep or refreshment. 
Gareful watch was kept during the night, and 
frequent pickets sent out to guard against a sur- 
prise and to see that the sentinels were vigilant. 
As the arrangement in every camp was the 
same, every soldier knew his exact position, and 
if an alarm occurred could easily find the rally- 
ing-point of his division. 

A Roman legion, under the consuls, consisted 
of 4200 foot and 300 horse : during Caesar's 
wars it was composed of 5000 foot. Between 
the rampart and the tents there was an open 
place of 200 feet in breadth, which was con- 
tinued all along the four equal sides of the 
camp. 

There were four gates, one to each side. Livy 
says, " Caesar drew up his men facing the four 
gates, that, upon a signal given, the army might 
sally from all the several gates at once." 

It appears the Greeks always relied on some 
natural rampart, as a river or wood; but the 
Romans had one constant method — their camps 
were always surrounded by a ditch and vallum, 
or rampart. 

The vallum was usually composed of earth or 
turf, though sometimes of stones or wood, and 
was surmounted by a palisade, and the ditch was 
on the outside. In stations which were designed 
to be permanent, and which were in a disturbed 
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or hostile country, the earthworks were con- 
structed with unusual care, and there are many 
remains or vestiges of them in diflferent parts of 
Qreat Britain. One of the most perfect is at 
Ardoch in Perthshire, which station General 
Roy supposes to be the Lindimi of Richard of 
Cirencester, founded by Agricola in one of his 
northern campaigns. Greneral Roy, in his 
* Military Antiquities of the Romans in Britain/ 
has given a plan of these stupendous works, and 
very fully described the ground. He traces the 
situations of three separate camps, which he 
calculates were formed to contain between 
40,000 and 50,000 men. 

The military tribune was an officer who com- 
manded a division of the legions, ten centuries, 
or about 1000 men. The chief commander of 
the legion was called Ugatus (lieutenant). 

The infantry was composed of three lines : the 
hastati (from hasta^ a spear), who were young 
men, formed the first line; the principes^ who 
were men in the vigour of life, formed the 
second line ; the triarii, old soldiers of approved 
valour, were stationed in the third line. 

In speaking of the Roman camps, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the summer and winter 
encampments (castra cestiva et hyberna); and 
again to discriminate between those camps 
which were formed to protect the army for a 

short 
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ROMAN CAMP. 



BAHPART AND DIXCH. 



PILOTOBIAN OATS. 



OPEN SPACE BETWEEN AAXPABT AND CAMP. 



AX OPKN SPACE 
FOB 



MAHKBT OR VIVIRROS. 
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AN OPEN SPACE WHERE ALTARS WERE ERECTED 
AND SACRIFICES OFFERED. 
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▲N OPEN SPACE FOR SOTTLBRS, SERVANTS, ETC. 



RAMPART AND DITCH. 



DBCnVAN GATE. 



1. Detachment of Allied Infantry called 

Extraordinarii. 
a. Detachment of Allied Cavalry called 

Extraordinarii. 

3. Select Infantry. 

4. Select Cavalry. 

5. Veteran Infantry. 

6. Veteran Cavalry. 

7. Tent of the Lientenant-Generals. 

8. Tent of the Praetoriiun or Oeueral's 

Tent. 

9. Qoestorinm or Treasury. 
10. mfecto of the AUiei. 



11. Tribunes of the Legions. 

12. Allied. 

13. Legionary. 

14. Roman Legionary. 
16. Cavalry— Triarii. 

16. Principes— Hastati. 

17. Oaval]^— Infantry. 

18. Cavalry— Infantry. 

19. Prindpes— Hastatl. 

20. Cavalry— TrlariL 

21. Roman Legionary. 



SOS WMKSAMrOn AB ASKT 

ihort period, and .fliose winA Ihej pro posed to 
ocenpy fear m longer time, wliidi were called 
eatiM sialha. The difference between iheBe 
connrted diiefy in tbe streng^ of the fiyrtificar 
UofOM, and in the superior mA of ilie temporary 
campi^ wlucli were intended commonly fiyr the 
wbole arm jy wbile the more permanent encamp- 
ments were for the diviaiona of ilie army^ 
Winter encampments were not naed by the 
Bomana in the earlier periods of Aeir history^ 
when their chief waia were little more than 
summer campaigns, and were waged against 
neighbonring nations: bot in a later age, wben 
permanent conquest was Iheir aim, and the war 
continued several years, the army was regularly 
disiaibuted into winter-quarters, and oflb^ 
spread over a considerable extent of country, in 
order to overawe the subjugated districts, or 
because forage and provisions could be obtained 
by the army in several divisions more easily 
than when it was in one body. Caesar in his 
Gktllic campaigns regularly distributed his army 
into winter-stations so strongly fortified that, 
though several attempts were made upon them, 
only one was taken, and that because the com- 
mander unwisely abandoned it. 

Polybius in the sixth book of his History gives 
a most complete description of the Roman camp 
of a Consular army, but which, as it does not 
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widely differ from those under Julius Caesar, 
need not be here repeated. 

Of the form of the Grecian camp nothing 
exact or constant can be delivered, that being 
not always the same, but varied as the custom or 
humour of different states, or the conveniences of 
place and time, required. The Lacedemonians, 
indeed, are said to have been prescribed a con- 
stant method of building towns and encamp- 
ments by their lawgiver, who thought a spheri*- 
cal figure the best fitted for defence,* which was 
contrary to the custom of the Romans, whose 
camps were quadrangular ; but all forms of that 
sort were rejected by Lycurgus, the angles being 
neither fit for service nor defensible, unless 
guarded by a river, mountain, wall, or some such 
fortification. 

It may be observed that the veterans of the 
soldiers were placed at the extremities, the rest 
in the middle, that the stronger might be a 
guard to the weaker, and sustain the first onsets, 
if the enemy should endeavour to force their 
intrenchments. 

When they designed to continue long in their 
encampments, they contrived a place where 
altars were erected to their gods, and divine 
service solettmly performed. 



* Xenophon, De Republicft. 
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. When Hiikej wete in daoger of having thdiip 
camp attacked, it was usual to fortify it nzth 
a trendi and lampart^ <^ wall, on the Mm 
wheinot they erected turrets, not unlike ti^MKi 
ii|)on the wdfls of cities. ian to 

Th^re were guards appointed i<ir ^dsi^stmA 
flight During the night certain i^icers li^dhei 
wwid the camp to visit tiie watdb^ to a80c^^iy» 
whether any were asleep. They had a Utile beUi^ 
at the soujid whereof the guards were to mmmmd 

The Spartans kept a double watch ; one wHfaift 
the caii^y to observe their allies, imd the o&ei: 
on some cooiii^nce or place where there was a good 
prospect, to wat<^ themov^nents oi their enemiea^ 

How often the guards were relieved does no^ 
appear, but it is supposed, from certain express 
sions, they were changed four times every night 
— that is, every third hour, computing the night 
from six to six, or rather from smi to sun.* 

In the East, in all the diflferent forms of en- 
campment — the nomade, the travelling, the mili^ 
tary — a general preference is given to a circular 
arrangement. The circumstances of the ground 
sometimes compel a departure from it ; and the 
additional exigencies connected with pasturage 
and water render this more frequent among the 
Bedouins than in other cases. With them, when 



* Potter's * Antiquities of Greece.' 
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the circular form can be adopted, the place of 
honour, occupied by the emir, sheikh, or chief, is 
in the centre ; the other tents being pitched at a 
respectful distance around. Under the ordinary- 
circumstances of a camp, however, the chief 
often, among some tribes, foregoes this distinc- 
tion for the sake of the character for hospitality, 
which requires him to have his tent, in every 
form of encampment, the nearest to that direc- 
tion from which strangers usually arrive. The 
Eastern military and regal camps, when the 
ground allows, are also disposed circularly ; and, 
if the army be large, in a number of concentric 
circles, the royal pavilion being in the centre. 
Mr. Morier, in describing the encampment of 
the Persian army in the plain of Oujan, which 
is noticed in the account of Persian tents, says, 
" The king thus became, as it were, the nave of 
a great wheel; and he was so completely hem- 
med in by his troops, tiiat if an enemy had ap- 
peared, it would have been impossible to get at 
him without first cutting a road through the 
labyrinth of ropes and tents which everywhere 
surrounded him." 

Approaching more modem times, it is worthy 
of notice that when, upon Marshal de Turenne's 
death, the French king appointed the Prince of 
Conde to the command, he by intrenched camps 
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contrived to weather the storm that had become 
so threatening. 

The great extent of space which is unavoid* 
ably occupied by an army in the field renders 
it, in most cases, impossible to fortify the side of 
an encampment by a continuous line of parapet 
like that which the Roman armies surrounded 
themselves with when taking up a defensive posi- 
tion ; and the security of a modern army 
against surprises is now obtained principally by 
the situation being diflScult of access, from 
streams, marshes, or inequalities of the ground, 
and by keeping numerous advanced posts to 
watch all the approaches by which an enemy 
might arrive at the camp. 

There are, however, some circumstances which 
render it indispensable that an encampment 
should be strengthened by fortifications — as 
when the troops are inexperienced, or the army 
is deficient in cavalry ; but chiefly when a posi- 
tion is occupied which it is of the utmost im- 
portance to hold, because the possession of it 
would be advantageous to the enemy. The 
latter may then be reduced to the alternative of 
attacking the encampment at a disadvantage, or 
of suffering a loss of valuable time, in making 
the movements necessary to turn it. In these 
cases every resource of the engineers in the 
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construction of works, and in obstructing the 
approaches, should be put in practice for the 
purpose of augmenting the resistance which the 
army may be capable of making. A continuous 
line of works may, therefore, be advisable for 
an army inferior to that of the enemy, provided 
the extent of the line be not so great as to pre- 
vent the entrenchments from being sufficiently 
maimed in every part ; but a camp so fortified 
would possess no advantages for an army which 
is strong enough to assume the offensive on a 
favourable occasion presenting itself; and it is 
evident that, in this case, it would be sufficient 
to construct merely a few redoubts in situations 
from whence a fire of artillery might be directed 
for the purpose of defending the approaches, 
while the disposable force of the army might 
be kept in masses, ready at a proper time to 
make a movement to the front, through the in- 
tervals between the works. 

Marshal Daun, the Austrian general, in the 
Seven Years' War, with an army always superior 
in number to the Prussians, intrenched himself 
with the utmost anxiety ; and in 1759, when he 
took up a position near Dresden, though the 
King of Prussia (Frederick the Great) had lost 
the battle of Kunersdorf, and the Austrian 
army was encamped upon steep rocks, covered 
by a stream difficult to pass, yet the Marshal 
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surrounded himself with works so numerous 
that even the smallest paths were protected by 
them, and so strong that twenty years after- 
wards they were in existence. But one of the 
most celebrated of these intrenched camps was 
that which, in 1761, Frederick the Q-reat took 
up at Bimtzelwitz, in order to cover his Silesian 
capital, Breslau. This camp was formed within 
a chain of hills, protected on three sides by 
streams : six salient points on the contour were 
fortified by bastions, the fires from which would 
have flanked the intermediate parts of the line; 
and these were further protected by flechesy con- 
stituting a sort of broken curtain between every 
two redoubts. Nearly 180 pieces of artillery 
were planted to defend the avenues, and the 
camp was surrounded by abattis and other ob- 
stacles by which the approach of an enemy 
might be impeded. (Jomini.) 

Such intrenchments, however, avail nothing 
when the army is not commanded by a man of 
great military genius. For instance, the French 
camp at Malplaquet, in 1709, is stated to have 
been fortified with a triple line, consisting of 
breastworks, hedges, and felled trees ; it was 
forced, however, though with great loss, by the 
allies under the Duke of Marlborough. 

It is remarkable that during the Peninsula 
war, which in general was distinguished by in- 
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attention to the means of strengthening the 
positions occupied by the troops, one of the 
finest examples of an intrenched camp was af- 
forded in that which the British army under 
Wellington occupied before Lisbon in 1810, and 
by means of which he baffled the attack of the 
French army under Massena, and gave to the 
small town of Torres Yedras an historical name. 
This consisted of a double line of detached re- 
doubts constructed on all the commanding points 
of ground, for the purpose of defending the 
four great roads and the accessible passes by 
which the enemy could approach the city. The 
first line began at the mouth of the Zizandra, 
on the Atlantic : it crowned the heights above 
Torres Yedras, and following the chain of 
Monte Graga, extended to the Tagus at Alhan- 
dra, its whole length being about twenty-nine 
miles. The second was about six miles in rear 
of the first ; it began at the mouth of the San 
Lorenzo, on the ocean, passed over the heights 
of Mafra, Montechique, and Bucellas, and 
reached the Tagus at Quintella, its whole extent 
in length being about twenty-four miles. The 
weakest part seems to have been in the Valley 
of Calhandria, near the Tagus, on the exterior 
line ; but this part was afterwards strengthened 
by a double row of abattis (trees cut down and 
laid with their branches towards the enemy), 
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besides breastworks of earth and thick stone 
walls. When the lines were completed, they 
consisted of 152 redoubts, armed, in all, with 
534 pieces of ordnance, and required above 
34,000 men for their garrisons. 



ENCAMPING IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

The camps of the Ancient Britons, and those of 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes in this country, 
seem to have been entrenched by breastworks 
made of felled trees, or of earth and stones 
rudely heaped together. Concerning the dispo- 
sition of the troops within the enclosure, we only 
know that the Saxons drew up their cavalry in 
one dense body surrounding the standard, and 
that they placed the foot-soldiers with their heavy 
battle-axes in front. In a description of .a camp 
formed by Edward II. during his expedition to 
Scotland in 1301, is contained the first hint we 
have of any regularity in the distribution of an 
English army while in the field ; this amounts, 
however, to little more than that the ground was 
marked out, and that to every one a proportion 
of the space was assigned. Within the spaces 
tents of white or coloured linen were set up, 
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and huts were constructed ; the latter probably 
for the private soldiers. 

In early times both the French and English 
commanders of armies appear to have fortified 
their encampments when they undertook the 
siege of any place, particularly if it appeared to 
be likely of long duration ; and Le Pere Daniel 
(Hist, de la Milice Pranpaise, a.d, 1713) states, 
that when cannon was used, it was placed for 
protection of the army in large redoubts of wood 
or earth, called Bastilles^ constructed at intervals 
along the circumvallation ; he also relates that 
the English, while they made war in Prance, 
went in parties into the country, carrying with 
them strong palisades to form an intrenchment, 
behind which they were protected while using 
their cross-bows. 

. In the modem system of war, from the neces^ 
sity of avoiding as much as possible the destruc-? 
tive eflfects of the enemy's artillery, and the 
desire of affording all possible development to 
tl^e fire of their own infantry, commanders of 
armies have been compelled to abandon the 
square form of the ancient encampments, and to 
adopt that of long and narrow lines. But, with 
thig arrangement it seldom happens that the 
ground will permit a perfect regulariiy in the 
dispositions of the several battalions and squad- 
rons ; and the occurrence of streams and other 
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accidents of the country may break the conti- 
nuity of the line, or may render it necessary to 
give it a bent or waving direction. When, how- 
ever, an army is endonped mider tents, it may 
be regarded ai»a general role that the line should 
correspond to that in windb the troops are to be 
drawn up to engage tiie enemy ; also that the 
tents of each battalion should not occupy a 
greater q>aee in front than the battalion itself 
would cover when in order of battle--a pt^actice 
which is said to have originated with G^stavus 
Adolphus. 

The length of the front of a battalion of 750 
men, two deep, allowing 21 inches to eadi file, 
will be 218 yards ; and this would be the extent 
of the line of tents, were it not that the Kne is 
regulated by the probable number of effectives, 
iiurtead of the numerical strength of the estab- 
lishment. The depth of the encampment for a 
battalion is of less importance ; but, when the 
ground will permit, it may be regulated by the 
following disposition, which is considered as 
affording sufficient convenience :— 

The tents of the privates may be ranged in 
two lines parallel to the front, with an interval 
of about 12 feet, as a street, between every two 
companies in each line, and those of the captains 
and subalterns may be in one line in the rear of 
these; the field-officers and the commanding- 
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officer may occupy a fourth line; the staff a 
fifth ; and the line of the kitchens maybe in the 
rear of all. By this arrangement the depth, in- 
cluding a space for the suttler's tent, the b&tmen, 
and the horses, will be about 90 yards ; but an 
interval of 16 yards should separate the front of 
the men's tent from the line of parade, which is 
parallel to that front. Opposite the centre of 
the battalion, and about 60 yards in front of the 
line of parade, are the tents of the party which 
forms what is called the quarter-guard ; and at 
about 15 yards in rear of the kitchens the party 
forming the rear-guard is situated. Including 
all these intervals, the depth of the encampment 
for infantry will be 183 yards. 

The length of front for a complete regiment 
of cavalry, consisting of eight taroops, when 
formed two deep, is about 320 yards ; and this 
may be considered as the extent occupied by the 
regiment in the line of the encampment. The 
seven tents of each troop are ranged in a line 
perpendicular to the front, and the horses are 
attached to pickets in lines parallel to those of 
the tents ; the remainder of the space reckoned 
parallel to the front being occupied by the 
breadths of the streets. In the rear of the men's 
tents and parallel to the front are arranged the 
subalterns' horses in one line ; the tents of the 
captaitis and subalterns ih another ; those of the 
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field-oflScers and commanding-officer in a third ; 
and the kitchens in the rear of all. The 
standards are placed parallel to the front, at 10 
yards before the tents of the privates ; and the 
distance from thence to the line of parade is 30 
yards ; with these dispositions the whole depth 
of a regiment of cavalry will be 216 yards. 

A large army is encamped in two Unes, which, 
if the ground will permit it, are parallel to, and 
at the distance of about 300 yards from each 
other ; and a reserve, generally consisting of the 
best troops, is formed in rear of the second. The 
stations of the cavalry are on the flanks of each 
line. The artillery attached to an army is 
formed into brigades, and is posted either on the 
flanks of the camp or with the reserve in the 
rear ; the extent of front for a heavy brigade is 
60 yards, and the depth, including the line of 
guns, of limbers, and three lines of waggons, is 
82 yards. 

From a document which is supposed to be of 
the time of EHzabeth it appears that an English 
camp was divided into six portions, of which 
three were assigned to the cavalry and three to 
the foot-soldiers ; and that between each division 
was a street 80 feet wide. There was also a 
space allotted for the market, and within this 
was the park of artillery, surroimded by car- 
riages. It was regulated that no man should pitch 
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his tent within 140 feet of the ring, or periphery 
of the camp. The soldiers' huts or tents were 
placed twenty-five deep ; each was 8 feet square, 
and contained two men ; the depth of the en- 
campment, including the dep6ts, the officers' 
tents, and the cross street, was 300 feet ; and, 
including the streets, the whole extent in front 
of a regiment, consisting of thirteen companies, 
each of 150 men, was 712 feet. Originally, it 
seems, the oflScers' tents were placed in front of 
those occupied by the men ; but Sir James Turner 
states that Henry of Nassau changed that custom, 
and caused them to be placed in the rear, as they 
are at present, or, at least, the captain, for two 
reasons : first, that the soldiers might be enabled 
to have more easy access to the parade or place 
of arms, unincunibered by the huts of their 
oflScers, or the cords of their tents ; and next, 
that the ofiicers, being lodged in the rear near 
the sutlers, might prevent all brawls and dis- 
orders occasioned by drunkenness, which com- 
monly originates there. 

In the * Abridgment of the English Military 
Discipline,' published by authority a.d. 1686, 
•there are the following regulations respecting 
encamping : — 

" The major-general for the day, having with 
him such of the guards of horse as shall be 
thought fit, and ordered by the general for the 
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secaritj oi the camp, k to march before the 
army, that he may view the gromM^ and to 
settle the camp, not far from, water, if it may be 
with convenience ; which being done, he k to 
order the quartermaster-general to set out the 
ground to the majors of brigades, who thereupon 
set it out to the adjutants of each regiment^ who 
divide it for each troop or company ; the major- 
general in the mean time is to ride about the 
camp, to post the main guard as he fiuds best 
for the safety of the army, and is to order the 
quartermaster-general what ground or village 
he is to take up for the king's quarters, as also 
scnne commodious place for the park of artillery, 
and another for the bread-carts, which is com- 
monly near the centre of the army, with the 
hospital. When everything has been done as 
before mentioned, and the camp all marked out, 
then the major-general is to send an aide-de- 
camp to give notice to the general that all is 
ready; and at the entering into the camp the 
major-general is to meet the general, to give 
him a full account of every particular, the adju- 
tants-general of horse and foot attending always 
on the general, that they may be ready to exe- 
cute his orders, and make detachments without 
delay. 

" It is the usual practice to encamp the army 
in two lilies, the second distinct from the first 
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300 paoefi^ that is, from the head of the first line 
to the head (rf the second, whereof 120 are for 
the encamping of the first line, so that there re^ 
main 180 paces for the distance between the 
last tent of the first line and the head of the 
second ; and if the army encamp with a reserve, 
then the same dktance is to be observed by them. 

" The horse are to be posted on the wings, 
and the foot in the middle, in such a manner 
that the lines of the camp look towards the 
enemy, and be covered behind by a brook or 
marsh, if it may be with convenience* 

" Every squadron, consisting of three troops, 
and fifty men in each troop^ must be allowed 
50 paces; and every battalion, consisting of 
sixteen companies, and fifty men in each com- 
pany, must have 100 paces allowed for their 
encamping. 

" All troops, or companies of horse or foot, 
consisting of but fifty men, are to be encamped 
in one row of baraques or hutts; but when 
troops or companies conedst of more men, there 
must be two files of baraques or hutts. 

" It is to be observed that, in each squadron 
or battalion, the colonel's company be always on 
the right or left, and there make their row of 
hutts ; behind them must be left the space for 
the street ; then the second company make their 
row of hutts, near to which the third make theirs^ 
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leaving the space of 2 feet only between their 
hutts, which is called the by-street ; and the same 
thing is to be observed by the horse. 

" The hutts of the foot always open towards 
the street, the baraques of the cavalry always 
towards the horses' heads. 

" The hutts of the quartermaster and Serjeants 
are always to be at the head of the troopers' and 
soldiers', and the oflScers' tents behind. 

" The camp of the first brigade of the army 
is on the right hand of the first line, that of the 
second on the left ; the third is posted right on 
the second line, the fourth on the left ; and the 
rest in the centre, according to their seniorily. 
This is to be observed among the horse as well 
as foot. 

" The dragoons are never to be encamped in 
the body of the army, but have their camp at 
the head, or on the wings on that side where the 
greatest danger is, serving always as an out- 
guard for the army. 

" Every regiment is to have a guard at the 
head of their camp, and the major-general for 
the day takes care to place the great guard in a 
proper place and distance from the army towards 
the enemy, choosing for that efiect a place where 
all the avenues may be discovered ; there it is to 
continue during the day, and at night is to draw 
oflF near the army, at the head of the foot. 
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" The colonel or officer o^ the horse who 
mounts the guard is to send off an out-guard, 
or advance-guard, consisting of twenty-four 
troopers, commanded by a lieutenant, whom he 
posts where he sees mo6t convenient, in a place 
from whence the country about may be easily 
discovered. 

" The duly of him who commands the guard 
is to let no person whatsoever pass without an 
order, to look everywhere about, and to send 
notice to the general whenever he discovers any 
troop or forces. 

" It is to be observed that the measure of the 
ground before mentioned is meant only for the 
encampment of an army, for if it were to be 
ranged in battle in case of service, the distances 
between the battalions and squadrons are to be 
greater than in a camp ; it must be endeavoured 
as much as may be that tiie second line may be 
equal to the first, keeping the same distance 
upon the right and left." 

Then follow the rules and proportions fiDr en- 
campment of an army* 

The following orders relativ^e to enoampmenti 
were issued, in 1799, from the Adjutant-general's 
office, by command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. 

" On the arrival of a brigade^ or a battalion, on 
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the ground, destined for its camp^ ihe quarter 
and rear guards of the respective regiments will 
immediately mount, and when circumstances re« 
quire them, the advance pickets will be posted. 
The grand guards of the cavalry will be formed, 
and the horses picketed. The n^n's tents will 
then be pitched ; and till this duty is completed, 
the officers are on no account to quit their troops, 
or companies, or to employ any soMier for their 
own accommodation. 

" Whenever a regiment remains any more than 
one night in a camp, regular kitchens are to be 
constructed. 

" No tents or huts are to be allowed in front of 
or between the intervals of the battalicnis. A 
spot of ground for this purpose shall be marked 
by the quartermaster, with the approbation of 
the commanding officer. 

" On arriving in a camp which is intersected 
by hedges, ditches, unequal or boggy ground, 
regiments will immediately make openings of 
communication, of 60 feet in width. 

" The ground in front of the encampment is to 
be cleared, and every obstacle to the movements 
of the artillery and troops is to be removed. 

" Commanding officers of regiments must take 
care that their communication with the nearest 
grand route is open, and free from any impedi- 
ments/' 
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Prom tlie * Aide - MSmoire to the Military 
Sciences J compiled from contributions of officers 
of the different services in the British army, and 
edited by a Committee of the corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1845-6 ; and which is the best Eng- 
lish work extant on the modern science and art 
of war, the following passage and accompanying 
table is extracted : — 

" Oastrambtation is the art of laying out 
camps, whether the troops intended to occupy 
them are to be hutted, under canvas, or bivou- 
acked. 

" There are * camps of position' and * inci- 
dental camps/ 

" Troops are seldom hutted, except when oc- 
cupying the former, and invariably either bi- 
vouac or encamp under canvas tents, when 
occupying the latter." 

With reference to tents, it says, " During the 
latter part of the Peninsular War, the general 
issue of tents to the Portuguese troops was 
discontinued ; instead of these, their blankets 
were edged with cord, looped at the comers ; 
and with a squad of four men, these blankets 
could be tiiufl secured to their muskets crossed, 
so as to form a small * ridge tent.* " 
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Tablb of M&rqnees and Tents for ihe 
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General Service of the Army. (1846.) 



Kumber of Fins. 



8malL Large. 



Fftcked 
In 



Tonnage. 



42 



Cab. ft 
5 



'It is probable that this weight may be some- 
what reduced by-and-bye; the additional 
weight arises from an improvement in the 
canvas. Four of these Tents are allowed for 
each regiment as Guard Tents. 
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[Not allowed to Cavalry and In&ntry of the 
< Line ; but they are issued for Artillery pur- 
( poses occasionally. 
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y, signifies packed in a canvas valise ; B. in a bag. 
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REGULATIONS FOR ENCAMPMENTS 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 



The regulations for encampments in the British 
army, issued from the Quartermaster-general's 
oflBce, Horse-Guards, 11th May, 1853, state : — 

1. It having heen found necessary to revise 
the existing regulations for the encampment of 
Her Majesty's troops, the General Commanding- 
In-Chief has been pleased to command that the 
following instructions be prepared, and promul- 
gated for the information and guidance of the 
army. 

2. Although troops must be guided in the 
position and form of their encampments by the 
shape and nature of the ground, the proximity 
of wood and water, and in actual warfare by a 
variety of considerations which defy all rules, it 
is nevertheless desirable that certain definite 
forms of encampment should be established by 
authority, to be departed from in all cases when- 
ever circumstances shall make it desirable to do 
so for the convenience and efficiency of the 
troops. 
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3, The following are the principles which 
have mainly led to the establishment of the 
forms of encampment which are laid down in 
these instructions, and which should, as far as 
possible, govern the disposition of all camps, 
of whatever form, viz. :— 

1. That the front of the camp be made to 

correspond in extent with the front 
occupied by the troops in line : 

2. That the means of passing freely through 

the encampment with a large front be 
maintained : 

3. That the tents be disposed with a view 

to the greatest amount of order, clean* 
liness, ventilation, and salubrity : 

4. That the camp be as compactly arranged 

as the above considerations permit. 



OF INFANTRY. 



4. The ordinary mode of encamping a bat- 
talion of infantry has been in open column on 
the reverse flank, but with the alternate com- 
panies closed, and encamped back to back, and 
with a wide street in the centre, as shown in 
Plan 1. 
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5. The space occupied by a file is 21 inches ; 
thus, supposing a battalion of 850 rank and file 
could be brought under arms complete : — 

lUei. 

Its front would be 425 

To which add, for oflBcers and colours ., 14* 

Total 439 

But from this total (or, indeed, from the total 
of rank and file actually in the field), the follow 
ing deductions must be made, viz. : — 

Bank and Ffto. 

Band .. ..20 

Pioneers... .. 11 

t Sick and hospital orderlies .. .. 55 
X Mounted officers' Mtmen .. .• 4 

Total 90 or 46 files. 



This would reduce the front of a complete 
battalion of 850 rank and file to 394 files. 

394 files at 21 inches = 229 yards 10 inches 
(say 230 yards). 



♦ Captains 10 

Subaltern on the left of the line . . 1 

Colours 2 

Gentre Serjeant 1 

Total 14 

t Calculating five sick men per company, and one orderly to every 
ten sick men. 
t Lieut.-oolonel ; two majors; adjutant. 
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In computing the frontage of a brigade ittr.--. 
division, the intervals between battalions and 
brigades in line, viz., five yards or six paces, 
will be maintained between the encampments 
of the contiguous battalions and brigades. 

6. The circular tents now used occupy a front 
of nearly 18 feet, and fifteen men are allotted to 
each tent. 

7. A battalion encwnped, as shown in Plan 
No. 1 (occupying a front equal to its own in 
line), will, under ordinary circumstances, cover 
ground to the rear- extending perpendicularly 
to a distance of about 139 yards from the front 
line of tents, and a space for the parade in the 
front towards the quarter guard of not much 
less than 80 yards in extent; being a total of 
about 220 yards from quarter guard to rear 
guard. 

The leading company's tents being placed on 
tlie prolongation of its front as it stood in- 
column after wheeling back from line, an in- 
terval is thus left between contiguous battalions, 
of the front of a company and six paces ; where- 
by the free passage of troops is provided for 
through the lines on a large front, without 
traversing the actual encampments of battalions. 

8. But the mode of encampment shown in 
Plan 1 is not always practicable, as the ground 
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may not in every case admit of the extent nor 
depth indicated; on such occasions the camp 
must be compressed. The diminution of the 
frontage may be simply effected by diminishing 
the distances between the companies, and pro- 
portionally likewise the intervals between bat- 
talions ; and the depth of the encampment may 
be lessened, as shown in Plan 2. 

The batmen and horses do not in all cases 
require a line, and in Plan 2 they are supposed 
to be picketed in any convenient spot affording 
shade or shelter. 

9. Although the system of encampment in 
double streets with a wider street in the centre 
(which has been used for parades of non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, duties, &c.) has 
long prevailed, there is reason to believe that 
a simple encampment in open column, as shown 
in Plan 3, each company encamping on the pro- 
longation of its own front, may be occasionally 
adopted with advantage. 

In this case the duties may be formed, as is 
the case in barracks, on the general parade. 

According to this arrangement the com- 
panies' tents can be turned in any direction, 
so as either to place the tent doors to leeward 
in driving rains and cold winds, or to windward 
in hot seasons ; and an encampment on this plan 
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is more expeditioufily formed than that arranged 
upon the donhle principle. 



OP CAVALRY. 



10. The cavalry has usually encamped in open 
column of troops, but with the alternate troops 
closed and encamped back to back, as shown in 
Plan 4. 

In this case, as with the infantry^ the leading 
troop should encamp on the prolongation of its 
own front in column, in carder to leave a suffi- 
cient interval between contiguous regiments, 
and thus admit of the free passage of troopsr 
through the lines. 

11. The front computed for a mounted troop 
horse in the ranks is 1 yard, and when picketed 
4 feet, and the front and depth of encampments 
are computed accordingly, allowing quarter in- 
tervals in the front between squadrons, and a 
similar distance between contiguous regiments 
in brigade. Thus the actual interval between 
the encampments of contiguous regiments equals 
the front of a troop and a half. 

12. The encampment of a cavalry regiment 
on the war establishment of four squadrons, each 
of 160 horses, is shown in Plan 4; twelve 
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cavalfy soldiers being the proportion established 
for each tent. 

13. But with the pres^it reduced establish- 
ment of regiments this mode of encampment 
could not conveniently be carried out ; the front 
covered by a regiment occupying too small a 
space for encampment in column of troops. 

The most convenient mode, therefore, of en- 
camping a regiment of cavalry of the present 
establishment of 271 horses,* will probably 
prove to be in column of squadrons, as shown 
in Plan 5. 

14. Cavalry encampments do not admit of so 
great an amount of compression as those of in- 
fantry, as the cavalry horse must have 4 feet or 
3 1 feet at the least, allotted to him at the pickets ; 
but with a strong regiment the front may be 
reduced by lessening the troop or squadron 
distances. 



OF AETILLEEY. 

15. As it is important that oflficers of the 
service generally should be acquainted with the 
principles observed in the encampment of troops 
of other arms than their own, and with the 

♦ Two hundred and forty horses would be the maximum number 
actuaUy in the field. 
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space which they occupy when encamped, the 
General Commanding-in-Chief has further com- 
manded that the existing regulation* for the 
encampment of field artillery, as established in 
the Royal Artillery by command of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, be annexed to these 
instructions for the general information of the 
army. 

By command of the Right Honourable 

The General Commanding-in-Chief, 

J. Fbebth, Quartermaster-General, 

N.B. All the plans accompanying these in- 
structions are framed upon the same scale of 
40 yards to an inch. 



♦ See plans 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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EirCAIdPMENT of a, FIELD BATTERY, cU half intervale. 

Horses and Tents on Flanks. 

( Second Method.) 
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SELECTING ENCAMPING GEOUNDS IN A 
SANITAEY POINT OF VIEW. 



The remarks of the late Dr. Kobert Jackson, 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, in 1845, 
on * Selecting Encamping Grounds in a Sanitary 
point of view," are so important, that no apology 
is needed for giving insertion to them at full 
length. 

" The manner of covering troops while em- 
ployed in the field, is a subject of not less 
important concern than that of disposing of 
them in quarters. A necessity occurs in war, 
on many occasions, which leaves no option of 
choice in occupying posts of an unhealthy 
character ; but there is unfortunately an autho- 
rity, derived from example and the sanction of 
great names, which directs the military oflficer, 
when under no military necessity, to fix his 
encampment on grounds which are unhealthy 
in themselves, or which are exposed by position 
to the influence of noxious causes which are 
carried from a distance. Such advice proceeds 
from desire to act on a presumption of know- 
ledge which cannot be ascertained, rather than 
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to act by the experience of facts which man is 
qualified to observe and verify. 

^^ It is consonant with the experience of mili- 
tary people in all ages and in all oonntriesy that 
camp-diseases most abound near the muddy 
banks of large rivers, near swamps and ponds, 
and on grounds which have been recently 
stripped of tl^ir woods. The fact is precise; 
but it has. been set aside to make way for an 
opinion. It was aaaomed, about half a century 
since, by a celebrated anxiy phyi^ias^ that 
camp-diseases originate from causes of potrefao- 
tion, and that putrefaction is connected radical^ 
with a stagnant eondition of the air. As 
streams of air usually proceed along rivers wi& 
more certainty and force than in other places, 
and as there is evidently a more certain move- 
ment of air, that is, more wind on open grounds 
than among woods and thickets, this sole con- 
sideration, without any regard to experience, 
influenced opinion, gave currency to the de- 
structive maxim, that the banks of rivers, open 
grounds, and exposed heights, are the most 
eligible situations for the encampment of troops. 
They are the best ventilated ; they must, if the 
theory be true, be the most healthy. 

" The fact is the reverse ; but demonstrative 
as the fact may be, fashion has more influence 
than multiplied examples of fact experimentally 
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proved. Encampments are still formed in the 
vicinity of swamps, or on grounds which are 
newly cleared of their woods, in obedience to 
theory, and contrary to fact. The savage who 
acts by instinct, or who acts directly from the 
impressions of experience, has in this instance 
the advantage over the philosopher; who, 
reasoning concerning causes which he cannot 
know, and acting according to the result of his 
reasonings, errs, ami leads others astray by the 
authority of his name. The savage seeks the 
cover of the forest, and avoids the streams of 
air which proceed from rivers, from the surface 
of ponds, or from lands newly opened to the sun. 
His rule is a rule of experience, founded in 
truth, and applicable to the encampment of 
troops even of cnvilized Europeans. 

*^It is prudent, as now sadd, in selecting ground 
for encxmtpnentj to avoid the immediate vicinity 
of swamps and rivers. The air is there noxious ; 
but, as its influence thence originating does not 
extend beyond a certain Hmit, it is a matter of 
some importance to ascertain to what distance it 
does extend; because, if circumstances do not 
permit that the encampment be removed out ©f 
its reach, prudence directs that remedies be 
applied to weaken the force of its pernicious 
impressions. The remedies consist in the inter- 
position of rising grounds, woods, or such other 
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impedimeiitB m serve to break 1k^ otrir^of in^^ilft 
fngrem frotik tibe noxious somrce^ It §r 'lid 
olmoiis &Gt^ that the Bozioiis OMtte,' ^^>^tti^ 
exhalatioii in i^liicli it is enTeloped^ iHB6en<i9^ 
it traverses Hhb adjaoent plains aii^ {feEaA^'JIft^ 
impression' is at^gmented Irjr the adv^Mtibw 
foxoe with which it ste&es upon Hie suS^/m^i^ 
its action. . ; r^q^>cTi 

""It k thus that a position of ii»e^ hlt^Ml 
paces from the mai]i^in of a swamps on al'lb^i^ 
with the swamp itself, or bnt moderated^ ^^ 
tated, is less unh^thj tibm one at sfit fiiiinNljNsi 
<m the same line of direction on an i»^6lM^ 
hdlght^ l%e cimse here strilmi'InHj in itti 
assent; and as the atmo6|^re htm a mdl% 
varied temperature, and the succussions of the 
air are more irregular on the height than on 
the plain, the impression is more forcible, and 
the noxious eflfect more strongly marked. In 
accord with this principle, it is almost imiformly 
true, ccBte^is paribus, that diseases are more 
common, at least more violent, in broken, 
irregular, and hilly countries, where the tempe- 
rature is liable to sudden changes, and where 
blasts descend with fury from the mountains, 
than in large and extensive inclined plains 
imder the action of equal and gentle breezes 
only. 

"From this fact, it becomes an object of 
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the first consideration, in selecting ground for 
encampment, to guard against the impression of 
strong winds on their own account, independ- 
ently of their proceeding from swamps, rivers, 
and noxious soils. 

" There is room for improvement in the 
manner ordinarily employed for covering 
troops from the inclemency of the weather 
during a campaign : perhaps the very base 
of the plan might be changed with advantage. 
In countries covered with woods, abundantly 
supplied with straw and other materials ap- 
plicable to the purposes of forming shelter, it is 
upon the whole better to raise huts and con- 
struct bowers than to carry canvas. Great 
expense, and considerable inconvenience, on the 
head of transport, is saved in the first instance 
by adopting that measure, and what is of more 
importance, the service begets an interest to 
itself in all its stages. The individual is ex- 
ercised by labour ; and as his mind is employed 
in contriving and executing something for self- 
accommodation, he is furnished with a daily 
opportunity of renewing the pleasure. The 
mode of hutting here recommended effectually 
precludes the evils arising from those contami- 
nations of air * in which contagion is generated ; 

• These evils arise from the want of a proper method of top 
Tentilation, which the present form of conical tents, having centre 
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an evil which often arises in tentd, and is carried 
about with an army in all its movements in the 
field." 

Dr. Jackson proceeds to say — 

" It is proved by experience, in armies as in 
civil life, that injury does not often result from 
simple wetting with rain, where the person is 
fairly exposed in the open air, and luibitually 
inured to the contingencies of weather. Ir- 
regular troops which act in the advanced line 
of armies, and which have no other shelter 
from weather than a hedge or tree, rarely ex- 
perience sickness, never, at least, the sickness 
which proceeds from contagion ; hence it is 
inferred that the shelter of tents is not necessary 
for the preservation of health. Irregular troops, 
with contingent shelter only, are comparatively 
healthy, whilst sickness often rages with vio- 
lence in the same scenae, among those who have 
all the protection against the inclemencies of 
weather which can be furnished by canvas. 
The fact is verified in experience, and the 
cause of it is not of difficult explanation. When 
the earth is damp, the action of heat on its 



IX)les as supports, renders a difficult matter to overcome. The 
Author has supplied this want in his patented tents. All centre 
supports have been omitted, and through the centre of the " head * 
there is direct ventilation, similar to the opening at the top of a 
chimney, which can be closed or opened from the inside of the tent 
at pleasure. 
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surface occasions the interior moisture to as- 
cend. The heat of the bodies of a given 
number of meti, confined within a tent of a 
givien dimension, raises the temperature within 
the tent beyond the temperature of the common 
air, outside the tent. The ascent of moisture 
is thus encouraged generally, by a change of 
temperature in the tent, and more particularly 
by the immediate or near contact of the heated 
bodies of the men with the surface of the earth. 
Moisture, as exhaled from the earth, is con- 
sidered by observers of fact, to be a cause which 
acts injuriously on health. Produced artificially 
by the accumulation of individuals in close tente, 
it may reasonably be supposed to produce its 
usual effects on armies. A cause of contagious 
influence, of fatal effect, is thus generated by 
accumulating soldiers in close and crowded tents, 
under the pretext of defending them from the 
inclemencies of weather; and hence it is that 
the means which are provided for the preser- 
vation of health, are actually causes of destruc- 
tion of life. 

" But though tents, as means of protecting 
troops against the inclemencies of weather, are 
more injurious than useful to health, according to 
their ordinary construction and manner of adjiist" 
mentj yet, as habits acquired by long custom 
^row into prejudices which are not easily over- 
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come, it would be time lost to attempt to prove 
the advantages that might be gained by dis- 
continuing such protection. In the refined 
stage of manners and military habits in which 
we now are, artificial protections are deemed 
indispensable, and tents must perhaps on that 
account be always permitted to be an appendage 
of armies. 

" There are two causes which more evidently 
act upon the health of troops in the field than 
any other, namely, moisture exhaled direct from 
the surface of the earth in undue quantity, and 
emanations of a peculiar character, arising from 
diseased action in the animal system, in a mass 
of men crowded together. These are principal, 
and they are important. The noxious effects 
may be obviated, or rather the noxious cause 
will not be generated, under the following ar- 
rangement ; namely, a carpet of painted canvas 
for the floor of the tent ; a tent with a light 
roof, as defence against perpendicular rain, or 
the rays of a vertical sun ; and with side walls 
of moderate height, to be employed only against 
driving rains. To the first there can be no 
objection. It is useful, as preventing the exha- 
lation of moisture from the surface of the earth ; 
it is convenient, as always ready ; and it is 
economical, as less expensive than straw. It 
requires to be fresh painted only once a year. 
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The other is practicable; viz., a tent with a 
light roof; but the application of it is connected 
with trouble." 

The Author, in his patent tents, has in a 
great degree supplied the requirements men- 
tioned ; for the inside " ground-curtain " being 
buttoned to the inside of the tent, at about one 
foot off the ground, forms a right angle with the 
soil ; so that, although the soldier lies on the 
earth, his head rests on his knapsack, and his 
shoulders repose on that portion of the " ground- 
curtain" which is on the earth. Thus the 
soldier has part of his body resting on strong 
canvas, and, what is perhaps more important, 
any direct moisture exhaled from the earth, 
caused by the heated atmosphere within the 
tent, must pass through the "ground-curtain" 
before the soldier can inhale any. The exhala- 
tions from the ground not covered. by canvas 
are quickly carried off by the direct ventilation 
at the top of the tent. The angle formed by 
the "ground-curtain" prevents any outside 
current of air blowing direct on the bodies of 
the men. 

"The contact of the pure air conduces to 
health ; and as that cannot be doubted, a roof, 
to defend from perpendicular rain, is all that is 
necessary for a soldier's accommodation in the 
field. A roof, similar to that of a marquee, is 
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. la a report on ih^ sanitazy oonditioii of ti^ 
aanp atClAIoiisbj ik^ B^^ron liarre^ , oneof iihe 
most digtyngiiiwhed members of tlte Aciulemy of 
^Cedici^ Pari% imd sorgem in oi^^ to 
liie Emperor, the aollior, wjbo vfraa iipeeia% 
appointed to attend His Majesty at tbe camp in 
August, 1857, gives a detailed account of the 
sanitary condition of the troops assembled there 
at that period, and lays down rules, founded 
upon experience and sound reasoning, for the 
formation of camps, their internal police, and 
every element requisite for maintaining the 
health of an army in the field. The first con- 
dition of success being uniformity of syistem, 
Baron Larrey recommends that on or before 
establishing a camp all the medical officers of 
the diflferent regiments be convoked for the 
purpose of discussing the various details of the 
service, and the precautions to be taken in order 
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to remedy the inconveniences resulting from the 
situation of the camp, or its defects as regards soil, 
water,or exposure. The chief of the medical body 
should daily receive from each of its members a 
bulletin, setting forth the number of men in each 
corps, the number of sick treated under the tent, 
and of those sent off to hospitals ; as also the 
various kinds of disorders under which they 
labour, and the observations or suggestions cal- 
culated to benefit the service. 



CHOICE OP GROUND, ETC. 

The camp, especially if permanent, should be 
selected so as to be accessible to the troops by 
easy marches ; it should occupy a spacious plain, 
in a province exempt from both epidemical and 
endemical diseases ; the soil should be dry, but not 
too hard, so that it may quickly imbibe the rain ; 
because it then becomes fit for military opera- 
tions a few hours after the most violent shower. 
This prompt absorption, moreover, preserves the 
troops from the baneful influence of dampness, 
without exposing them to the inconveniences of 
want of water, since in such a soil wells may be 
easily dug and water found at an inconsiderable 
depth, a|i is the case at Oh4lons. A good camp 
should not be intersected by streams or ditches, 
nor enclosed by large forests. The tents should 
not be too closely packed, in order to ensure 
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good ventilation throughout, diminish the proba- 
bility of epidemics, and facilitate the concentra- 
tion of an infection within a limited space. The 
camp at Ch&lons had a circumference of 42 
kilometres, including a manoeuvring ground of 
10,000 hectares (25,000 acres) ; it was occupied 
in 1857 by 21,915 men and 5871 horses, exclu- 
sive of the Emperor's escort, the staffs, com- 
missariat, and sanitary department. The front 
of the camp, between seven and eight kilometres 
in length, was turned to the east, opposite to 
the imperial quarters, which occupied a rising 
ground, whence the whole camp might be over- 
looked. When a river is too near a camp, and 
its banks are somewhat marshy, the breaking 
out of intermittent fevers should be prevented 
by deepening the bed of the river, cleansing it 
as much as possible of all putrefying vegetable 
and animal substances, raising the banks and 
giving them at the same time a greater inclina- 
tion, making channels for carrying off the 
water, and establishing tente and barracks at a 
sufficient distance, and as much as possible on 
rising ground. 

POLICE OP A CAMP. 

When the supply of water to a camp is derived 
from a river, the latter ought to be divided into 
three sections; the first and upper one to be 
exclusively used for drink by the men, the second 
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to be reserved for the horses, and the third and 
lowermost for washing the linen of the troops. 
These demarcations should be strictly guarded 
by sentinels stationed at the proper places. To 
drive oflF dampness, bivouac-fires ought to be 
lighted in the evening; each tent, moreover, 
should be surrounded with a gutter communi- 
cating with a main ditch to carry off rain-water ; 
the space occupied by certain corps should also 
be sanded over to facilitate the absorption of 
humidity by the soil. When the heat of the 
atmosphere is excessive, the manoeuvres should 
take place in the cooler hours, in order not to 
expose the men to congestions of the brain, 
lungs, or heart. Tn pitching tents care should 
be taken to maintain between them a distance of 
at least two metres ; those of the general oflScers 
should be situated in the healthiest quarter. 
Tents made of white stuff are prejudicial to the 
eyesight in summer, and should be therefore 
discarded. A tent being liable to infection like 
a room, it ought not to be hermetically closed, as 
is the custom with soldiers, but, on the contrary, 
well aired ; and the ground ought not only to be 
scraped and swept, but should also be well 
rammed. The men ought not to sleep in the 
tents with their heads near the centre and their 
feet towards the circumference, but in the con- 
trary position, else they breathe a vitiated instead 
of a pure air. 
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TENTS, SLEEPING^ ETC. 



K A tent, geBeraUy <^lculated for Iti men, ought 
never to contain mora tban 12 or 13 infantry, 
and eight or 10 cavalry. Of the different kinds 
of tents the conical Turkish tent is the best ; for 
ambnlauces the marquee is preferable. The 
tente-abrij which is made by joining two camp- 
sacks together by means of a wooden pole, and 
keeping them stretched by small stakes stuck 
into the ground, is pronounced by the author to 
be a most valuable invention. Four men can 
find shelter under it, and the weight it adds to 
their kit is trifling, but it can only be used in 
provisional encampments. The tents of the 
cavalry ought to be freed from the encumbrance 
of saddles and accoutrements, which vitiate the 
air, and should be placed under small sheds in 
front of the tents, or better still, in the stable 
barracks. 

For barracks in permanent camps, Baron 
Larrey recommends 11. Lagout's plan of lining 
their inner surface with marine algae, as a pre- 
servative against dampness. The men should 
be encouraged to cultivate Uttle patches of 
ground around their tents as gardens; it is 
both an amusement and a means of purifying 
the air; only they must not be allowed to 
manure the soil. As regards sleeping, each 
soldier should fill a camp-sack with straw and 
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lie down on it as on a mattrees, with his blanket 
to cover him, or, better still, he should get into 
the sack filled with straw — a much better plan 
than allowing the men to sleep together in 
couples on two sacks spread out on the straw, 
and with the same blanket to cover them. 

The ground on which the men sleep ought to 
be swept daily and sanded over, for it easily gets 
infected, in which case it become necessary to 
shift the tents — a measure which is often suflfi- 
cient to stop an epidemic at its outbreak. A re- 
serve of planks and trestles ought to be kept in 
store for extempore bedsteads when the ground 
has become too damp ; or waterproof canvas may 
be spread over it to protect the straw from 
humidity. In autumn a single blanket is not 
sufficient; each man should be provided with 
two. Hammocks are very good for barracks, 
but not imder canvas. 



CLOTHING, FOOD, ETC. 

The men should be better protected by cloth- 
ing morning and evening than during the 
middle of the day. linen trousers ought to be 
worn during the manceuvres, in order that, 
should these have got wet by rain, the men may 
exchange them on their return for the warmer 
pair of woollen stuffs Baron Larrey especially 
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msinirymukj ihoiild be. werj attentive to the 
ekenfineflB of bis peraon, and fbe officers abould 
enfcrae it. Wben belong k not practicable, the 
men oogbt to wjMh ihemeelve e daily from head 
to tsxA^ rob tiiemai^ee Axj with a piece of 
flennel, and nee Ae latter in tbe evening for dry 
hxHixmM^ wbidh will cany off the dust of the day 
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The soldier shonid rinse Ids month and use a 
toothbrush daily — ^a practioe which will presence 
him from affections of the stomach, and this duty 
should be performed under the eye of the ofBcer 
each day at a given hour. Great attention 
should be paid to the good quality of the provi- 
sions for the camp ; both the administration and 
the medical staff should exercise vigilance over 
this important department. Variety of diet is 
advantageous ; the meat shoidd be either beef or 
mutton. Preserved and compressed vegetables 
are good when fresh cannot be had, but pre- 
ference ought always to be given to the latter, 
or to potatoes and dry pulse, such as beans, 
lentils, kc. Eggs and rice are also advisable, as 
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neutralizing the laxative effects of other aliments. 
Grood wine should be substituted for spirits ; the 
men should at least be prevented from drinking 
the latter unmixed with water. The wine and 
spirits sold by the canteen-men should be sub- 
jected to a strict supervision, and all private 
venders of eatables or drink should be excluded 
from the camp. During the vintage season the 
immoderate use of new wine ought to be pre- 
vented. Coffee should be taken pure, and not 
mixed with chicory, which has a laxative 
property. 

MANAGEMENT OP HORSES. 

In time of war, horses must, of course, often 
be exposed to the ni'ght air, in which case they 
should be covered with blankets. But in a 
permanent camp, however desirable it may be 
to inure them to the privations they must be 
exposed to in real warfare, it is not less necessary 
to maintain them in good condition. Hence they 
should, as a rule, be kept under sheds, and only 
now and then be exposed to pass the night in the 
open air. Picketing the horses between the tents 
is a very bad plan ; the air is vitiated by their vi- 
cinity to such an extent that at Ch&lons, notwith- 
standing the cavalry were much fewer in number 
than the infantry, the former had quite as many 
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men on the sick list as the latter. The artillery 
had fewer than the cavalry, because their horseB 
were picketed along the front line of the camp. 
Another inconvenience resulting from the prac- 
tice of picketing the hoiBes between the tents is, 
that they become xmruly, fight with each other, 
disturb the men's rest, break loose, run over the 
camp, and are often very troublesome to catch 
again. The straw on which the men have slept 
must not be used to litter the horses, as this may 
cause an epidemic to break out among them; 
the straw aforesaid should be changed once a 
fortnight and burnt. The dung should be trans- 
ported daily out of the camp, and as far as 
possible from the stream which furnishes water 
to the troops. 

MANCEUVRKS, FIELD HOSPITALS, ETC. 

The manoeuvres should not take place oftener 
than three times a-week, with the interval of a 
day between each. The excessive heat of noon 
ought to be avoided ; after a violent shower an 
opportunity should be allowed the men to 
change their clothes. As regards the sanitary 
service, a man suddenly taken ill or wounded 
during a manoeuvre should be immediately 
taken to the nearest solitary spot and released 
from his accoutrements, while the medical 
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officer, seeing at a glance the requirements of the 
case, applies the simplest remedy or bandage, 
and sends the patient to the nearest field 
hospital. In no instance, except in case of 
undeniable urgency, should he proceed to any 
bloody operation on the field. Both the in- 
fantry and cavalry corps are generally provided 
with bags containing the most necessary articles 
of sui^ery ; but here Baron Larrey points out 
many important deficiencies, which are of too 
technical a nature to be mentioned here ; we 
shall therefore merely state that among the 
worst inconveniences of these bags there is the 
danger of breaking the phials they contain, and 
that the surgical instruments with which they 
are provided are always imfit for amputation, 
their edges being rendered dull from continual 
shaking and exposure to dust, which penetrates 
into the bags, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion. These bags ought therefore to be replaced 
by solid boxes made in the shape of portman- 
teaus. A sufficient number of litters for trans- 
porting the sick and wounded ought always to 
be at disposal, and Baron Larrey, while on this 
subject, suggests the revival of a body of men 
which formerly existed in the French army 
imder the name of branoardiers, or litter-men, 
whose sole business it was to pick up the 
wounded on the field of battle. A dozen of 
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such men per regiment, he thinks, would be 
found very useful ; they might be taken from 
the ranks, receive from the medical oflficer some 
slight notions of the most urgent duties relating 
to wounds, be always at hand to assist him, and, 
their work done, return to the ranks. This 
kind of organization exists at present in the 
Prussian army. Among the different modes of 
transport imagined for conveying the sick or 
wounded from a hospital tent to the central field 
hospital, or thence to a permanent one, the 
author condemns the kind of omnibuses used at 
the camp of Ch4lons, and called "omnibus 
Arnoux," but praises the " ambulance volante," 
or flying ambulance carriage, and the " cacolets" 
used in Africa, being a kind of chairs slung on 
both sides of a beast of burden. There should 
be a field hospital for each division, under the 
management of a captain. A superior officer, 
appointed by the commandant of the division, 
should daily inspect the sick wards, or tents; 
the latter should have wooden floors, and be 
provided with double blankets for each bed. 
The number of men in each tent should not 
exceed eight or ten, and there should be two 
of these tents for each regiment. The sick 
should be divided into two categories — namely, 
1, transitory indispositions ; 2, durable dis- 
orders. The former may be at once treated in 
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the hospital tents ; the patients included in the 
latter category should be sent to the nearest 
permanent hospitals. For glasses and cups, 
utensils made of indiarubber and gutta-percha 
may be used. Every tent should be lighted at 
night with a lantern, and the sick may be at- 
tended by convalescent soldiers, or those whose 
health is impaired. In permanent hospitals the 
men should be as little packed as possible, and 
there ought to be separate rooms for serious 
cases» The apothecary attached to the ambu- 
lance should be well versed in chemical analysis, 
and be able to give his opinion on the quality of 
the water used in the camp, and other practical 
questions. Baron Larrey recommends, as a 
general rule, not to give an epidemic its common 
name in the reports, but to call cholera, for 
example, a gastric aflFection, in order to prevent, 
as he expresses himself, an imaginary epidemic 
from being added to a real one. 

The remainder of Baron Larrey's report ex- 
clusively relates to the kind of disorders most 
frequent in camps, such as typhus and inter- 
mittent fevers, &c., for which we must refer our 
rieaders to the work itself, where they will find 
much valuable information, which we have been 
obliged to pass over in silence. 

Baron Larrey concludes by saying that the 
mortality in the camp was next to nothing, since 
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out of an effective strength of upwards of 22,00() 
men only four died m the two months from the 
arrival of the first hody of the Guards to the 
departure of the last regiments. On the 1st of 
October the hospital at Ch^ons, out of 9% 
patients, had only two deaths. The ambulance 
of the camp, into which at the same date 74 
patients had entered, only lost one, and that 
took place before the ambulance was regularly 
organized. One man was found dead un^r his 
tent from apoplexy, brought on by a prolonged 
state of intoxication. Such results are astonish- 
ing, and testify more strongly than any rea- 
soning could do how exceptional were the 
sanitary conditions of the camp. 



It is to be observed that Baron Larrey pro- 
nounces the Turkish conical tent to be the best, 
and so far corroborates the opinion expressed 
at page 162. He also describes the ordinary 
tent (tente de troupe), the tente conique, and 
the tente marquise, but does not consider them 
fitting habitations for troops, owing to their want 
of stability to resist storms ; their not being im- 
pervious to rain ; above all, their extreme insa- 
lubrity during the night when the entrances are 
closed — an evil caused by want of top-ventila- 
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tion to carry off the heated atmosphere. The 
Baron, in his official capacity, called the 
Emperor's attention to the matter last men- 
tioned. His Majesty, always anxious for the 
welfare of his soldiers, assured himself of the 
fact, by a personal nocturnal visit, and imme- 
diately commanded that the number of soldiers 
per tent should be reduced to eleven or thirteen 
infantry, and eight or ten cavalry, in propor- 
tion to their respective dimensions. 
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architecture— are very successful."— jBcowo- 
mUt 



'* We conceive it to be impossible that any 
intelligent persons could listen to the lec» 
tures, however they might differ firom the 
Judgments asserted, and firam the general pro- 
positions laid down, without an elevating in- 
fluence and an aroused enthusiasm." — JSpee^ 
tator. 



A Portrait of John Ruskin, Esq., Engraved hy 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Gbokge Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guineas, 
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KECENT WORKS. 

Sermons. By the late Ret. Fred. W. Robektson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
FIRST SERIES— FourlA Edition, Past 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES-nFottrfA Edition, price 9«. oltOL 
THIRD BEBJES—Second Edition, Post Svo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 



**yer7 beantlftil in feeling and occasioniilly 
striking and forcible in conception to a re- 
markable degree."— (?uard»an. 

**Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, is a name 
fiuniliar to most of ns, and honoured by all to 
wliom it is fiamiliar."— (/to6«. 



*' These termons are ftill of thought and 
beauty. There is not a sermon in the series 
that does not itumish evidence of (niginality 
without extiwraganoB, of discrimination wUb- 
out tediousness, and of piety without cant or 
conyentionaliam."— ^riticA Quarterly. 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition m One Volume, Crown 8vo, price -6^. cloth. 

must be read Just now as an introduction to 
'*TheVh*ginian8." It is quite impossible fally 
to understand and ei\}oy the latter story with- 
out a knowledge of ** JCsmond." The new 
tale is in the strictest sense the sequel of 
the old, not only introducing the same cha- 
racters, but conthiuing their history at a later 
period."— -Zeoder. 



" Mr. Thackeray has selected tor his hero a 
very noble type of the cavalier softening into 
the man of the eighteenth century, and for 
his heroine one of the sweetest women that 
ever breathed from canvas or from book 
since Bafhelle painted and Shakspeare wrote." 
—Spectator. 

** Apart fr^m its special merits " Esmond" 



Captivity of Russian Princesses in the Cau- 
casus : including a Seven Months^ Residence in ShamiVs 
Seraglio y in the Years 1854-5. Translated from the 
Russian, by H. S. Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map. 
Post 8vo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 



" A book than which there are few novels 
more interesting. It is a romance of the 
Caucasus. The account of life in the house 
of Sliamil is full and very entertaining; 
and of Shamil himself we see much."— i^a:- 
aminer. 



" The story is certainly one of the most 
curious we have read; it contains the best 
popular notice of the social polity of Shamil 
and the manners of his people." — Leader. 

" The narrative is well worth reading."- 
AthencBum. 



Religion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 

Post 8uo, price 7s. Qd. clotli. 

" A book addressed to young people of the I " Lessons in Political Economy for young 
upper ten thousand upon social duties."— people by a skilful hand." — Economist. 
Examiner. \ 

The Sea Officers Manual; being a Pom- 

pendium of the Duties of a Commander; Firsts Second^ 
Thirds and Fourth Officer; Officer of the Watch; and 
Midshipman in the Mercantile Navy. By Captalj^ A. 
Parish, of the East India Merchant Service. 

Second Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
"A very lucid and compendious manual. I "A little book that ought to be in great 
We would recommend youths intent upon a request among young seameu." — Examiner. 
seafarmg life to study it."— Athen(eum. \ 
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RECENT WORKS— contmisd. 

Annals of Sritish Legislation^ a Classified 

Summary of Parliamentary Papers. Edited by Pro- 

FESSOB LeOKE LeYI. 

THE TWKNTT-FIFTH PABT IS JtfST KSTJED. 1 

Antiquities of Kertchy and Researches in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. By Duncan McPhekson, M.D., 

Imperial Quarto, with Fourteen Plates and numerous Illustrations, including 
Might Coloured Fac- Similes qf Belies of Antique Art, price Two Guineae, 

The Principles of Agriculture; especially 
Tropical By P. Lotell Philleps, M.D. 

Demy Svo, price 7s, 6d chth. 

WestgartKs Victoria, and the Australian Gold 

Mines in 1857. 

Post 8uo, with Maps, price 10s. 6^., cfofcft, 

Taulers Life and Sermons. 

Translated by Mbss Susanna Winkworth. With a 
Preface by the Rev. Chakles Kinoslet. 

SmaU 4to, Printed on Tinted Paper, and bound in antique style, with red edges, 
jBuitable for a Present, Price Ihs, 

Chandler's Visit to Salt Lake ; being a Journey 

Across the Plains to the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 

Post Svo, with a Map, price 9s, cloth, 

Douhhdays Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

Two Votumes, Svo, price ISs, cloth, 

Cayley's European Revolutions of 1848. 

Crown 6»o, price 6«. chth, 

Bunsens (Chevalier) Signs of the Times; or. 

The Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present Day. 
Translated by Miss Susanna Winkworth. 

One Vohtme, ^vo, price I6s, >aU4h. 

Payns Stories and Sketches. 

Post %vo, price Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Stoney's Residertce in Tasmania. 

Demy Svo, voWi Plates, Cuts, and a Map, price 14s, cloth. 

The Court of Henry VIII.: being n Sdection 

of the Despatches of Sebastian €1iusiiniak, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. Translated by Bawdon 

BbOWN. Two Vole,, crovm %vo,price 21s. chtk. 
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REC£NT WORKS— eoiituuftti: 
Forbes* (Sir John) Sightseeing in German 

and ike Tyrol 

Pkmi 8co, wiik M^ ami Viat^priet 10c 6dL doUu 

Undine. From the Grerman of ^ De la Motte Fouqne." 

Price lJL6d 

Conolly on the Treatment of the Insane. 

Demy %va, price 14t;. cbcft. 

Hopkins 8 Handbook of Average. 

Soot, price 12s. 6dL c2o<ft. 

Morice's Hand-Book of British Maritime Lau 

8ro, price 5s^ doik, 

Adams s History and Topography of the Isl 

of WighL 

QMorio, 25 Sted PlateSy dotk^ gUt edges, price 22. 2s. 

Waring' s Manual of Therapeutics. 

Fcap, 8 CO, price 12«. 6</. cloih. 

Vogel on Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chundek Cooma£ Det. 

8po, price 7s. 6d. dotk, 

Duncans Campaign with the Turks in Asia. 

Two Vols., post Sew, price 21«. cloth, 

Ross's Account of Red River Settleinent. 

One Volume, post ^vo, price 10«. 6rf. cloth, 

Ross's Fur Hunters of the Far West. 

Two Volumes, post 8vo. vVith Map and Plate. 2ls, cloth, 

RussO'Turkish Campaigns of 1828-9. 
By Colonel Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Third Edition, Post Svo, with Maps, price I2s, cloth, 

Thomson's Military Forces and Institution 

of Great Britain. Svo, price 158, cloth. 

The Militiaman at Home and Abroad. 

With Two Etchings, by John Leech. Post 8vo, price 9s. doth. 

Levi's Manual of the Mercantile Law (> 

Great Britain and Ireland. Svo, price Us, cloth, 
Thomson's Laws of War Affecting Commerce 

and Shipping. 

Second Edition, 



Edition, greatly enlarged, Svo, price 4s, ed, boards. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 
of India. By Harriet Marhneau. 

Second Edition, Demy Svo, price 58. cloth. 



** The gennine, honest utterances of a clear, 
sound understanding, neither obscured nor 
enfeebled by party prejudice or personal 
selfishness.'*— 2>at7y News, 



*' As the work of an honest able writer, 
these Suggestions are well worthy of attention , 
and no doubt they will generally be duly ap- 
preciated."— 0&«erMr. 



British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Fifth Thousand, Trice 28, %d, cloth, 
"A good compendium of a great subject." I "A succinct and comprehensiye volume."— 
Jfational Review, \ Leader, 

Traits and Stories of Anglo-Indian Life. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Addison. 

With Eight Illustrations, price 58, cloth, 
" A collection of amusing anecdotes."— CW^tc. 

Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Rice, 25th Bombay N. L 

Super Royal Svo, With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography, 2l8, cloth. 



*" " These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to il- 
lustrate them, make the volume before us as 
pleasant reading as any record of sporting 
achievements we have ever taken in hand." — 
Athenceutn. 



"A remarkably pleasant book of adven- 
tures during several seasons of * large game ' 
hunting in Rc^pootana. The twelve chromo- 
lithographs are very valuable accessories to 
the narrative ; they have wonderful sphrit and 
freshness." — Ohbe. 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 
Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq., Author of 
" The Theory and Practice of Caste." 

Post Svo, price Is, 6d, cloth. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier^ General 
Jacoby C.B. Collected and Edited by Captain Lewis 
Pelly, Late Political Secretary Persian Expeditionary- 
Force. Bemy Svo, price 128, cloth. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 
Selected and Edited by J. W. Eate. 

Demy Svo, price 16*. cloth. 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By Wiluam Muir, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Two Vdvmea Svo, price 32«. cloth. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— amlmue d. 

Tracts on the Native Army of India. By 
Brigadier-General Jaoob^ C.S. 

.8»0, price SU. 6i^ 

Rifle Practice. By Brigadier-General Jacqb^ C.B. 

Fourth EdiHirn, 8vo, price 2s. 

The English in Western India ; being the Early 
History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. By Philip 
Andebson^ A.M. 

Second Edition^ 8vo, price 14«. cloth. 

Life in Ancient India. By JMIas. Speib. 

With Sixty lUustraUons by G. Schabf. Svo, price Ibs^^eleganUy bound in 
cloth, gilt edges. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah^ and Crodavery : being 
a Report on the Works constructed on those Hivers, fm 
the Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency oj 
Madras. By E. Baijrd Smith, F.G.S., Lt-CoL BengaJ 
EngineerB^ &c., &c. 

In demy Bvo, with 19 Plans, price 28s, cloth, 

Tlie Bhilsa Topes; or^ Budhist Monuments oj 
Central India. By Major CuNNiNanAM. 

One Volume^ 8uo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30«. cloth. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions. By Thoma 
Taylor Meadows. 

One Thick Volume, 8vo, with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton it 
India. By Dr. Forbes Rotle. Svo ^ price 18s. chih. 

The librous Plants of India fitted for Cordage 
Clothingy and Paper, By Dr. Forbes Rotle. Svo 
price 125. cloth. 

The Productive Resources of India. By Dr. Forbes 
RouiE. Super Royal Svo, price 14s. cloth. 

Royles Review of the Measures adopted in Indie 
for the Improved Culture of Cotton. 8vo, 2s. 6cZ. cloth. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST.— emtinued. 

A Sketch of Assam; mth some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, price 145. cloSi. 

Butlers Travels and Adn)entures in Assam. One 
Volume 8vo, with Plates, price L2«. cloth. 

Dr. Wilson on Infanticide in Western India. 
Demy 8vo, price 125. 

Rev. James Colejfs Journal of the Sutlej Campaign. 

Fcap. 8vo, price 45. cloth. 

Crawfurd^s Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay 

Langxiage, 2 vols. 8vo, price 365. cloth. 

Roberts's Indian Exchange Tables. 8vo. Second 

Edition, enlarged, price 105. Qd, cloth. 

Waring on Abscess in the lAver. 8vo, price 3^. 6d. 

Lauries Second Burmese War — Rangoon. Post 
8vo, with Plates, price IO5. 6d. doth. 

Lauries Pegu. Post 8vo, price 14:S. cloth. 

Boyds Turkish Interpreter: a Grammar of the 

Turkish Langyage, 8vo, price 125. 

BridgnelFs Indian Commercial Tables. Boyal Svo, 

price 21 5., half-bound. 

TTie Bombay Quarterly Review. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5^. 

10 to 13, price 65. each. 

Baillie's Land Tax of India. According to the 

Moohvmmvdan Law, 8vo, price ^8, cloth. 

Baillie's Moohummudan Law of Sale. Svo, price 

145. cloth. 

Irving s Theory and Practice of Caste. Svo, price 

55. doth. 

GingelFs Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese. 

Imperial 8vo, price 95. cloth. 
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NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POFULAB WORE 

In SmaU Post 8 yo, with Large Type, on good Paper, and neat doth binding. 

Lectures on the English Humourists of the 18< 
Century. By W. M. Thackekat, Author of '^Vanil 
Fair," "The Virgmians," &c. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

British Mule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

The Political Economy of Art. By Joi 
RusKiN^ M. A. Price 28, 65, chiL 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

The Town; its Memorable Characters an 

Events. By Leigh Hunt. With 45 Cuts. 

AND other standard WORKS. 



which, for strength and delicacy of emoti 
are not transcended in the range of Engl 
tLctiou."— Examiner. 



CHEAP SEBIES OF POFULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large type, on good paper, and strongly hound in clot 
Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell. Prke 28. 6d. dotL 

"*Jane Eyre' is a remarkable production. I thought, enable this tale to stand boldly v 
Freshness and originality, truth and jMission, from the mass, and to assume its own pb 
singular felicity in the description of natural in the bright field of romantic Uteratore." 
scenery, and in the analysation of human | Times. 

Shirley. By Currer Bell. Price 2s. 6d. clot/i. 

"The peculiar power which was so greatly 
admired in * Jane Eyre* is not absent from 
this book. It possesses deep interest, and an 
irresistible grasp of reality. There are scenes 

Villette. By Currer Bell. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"This novel amply sustains the fame of I as an original and powerful writer.' 
the author of ' Jane Ejtc ' and • Shirley ' | Examiner. 

Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. By Eli 
and. Acton Bell. With Memoir by Currer Be 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

A Lost Love. By Ashford Owen. Price 2s. cloth. 
DeerhrooJc. By Harriet Martineau. Price 2s. 6d, cM 
Paul Ferroll. Fourth Edition. Price 2s. cloth. 

to be followed by 
School for Fathers. By Talbot Gwynne. Pn 

2s. cloth. i^^ow Head 

Tales of the Colonies. By Charles Rowcroi 

Price 28. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

(to be had at all libraries). 

Eva Desmond; or. Mutation. 3 vols. {Now ready.) 
My Lady : a Tale of Modern Life. 2 vols. 

(^Just ready,) 

Maud Skillicorne's Penance. By Maut Catherine 
Jackson, Author of "The Story of My Wardship." 

2 vols. 

" The style is natural, and displays considerable dramatic power."— CW^tc. 

The Cruelest Wrong of AH. By the Author of 

" Margaret ; or. Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" It has the first requisite of a work of fiction— it is amusing.'*— (f?o&«. 

The Moors and the Fens. By F. G. Trafford. 

3 vols. 



" The plot is unhacknejred.and the composi- 
tion is particularly good." — Critic. 
" The plot is natural, and skilftQly worked 



out; many of the scenes are described with great 
power, and the characters look like portraits 
from life."— iiadi«»' Newspaper, 



Gaston Bligh. By L. S. Lavenu, Author of 

" Erlesmere." 2 vols. 
The Three Chances. By the Author of "The Fair 

Carew." 3 vols. 
The White House by the Sea : a Love Story. 

ByM. Betham-Edwards. 2 vols. 

Riverston. By Gborglana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

The Professor. By Currer Bell. 2 vols. 

The Noble Traytour. A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

Farina ; a Legend of Cologne. 
By George Meredith. 1 vol. 

Below the Surface: a Story of English Country 
Life. 3 vols. 

The Roua Pass ; or, Englishmen in the High- 
lands. By Erick Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

Kathie Brande. By Holme Lee. 2 vols. 

Friends of Bohemia ; or. Phases of London 
Life. By E. M. Whitty, Author of "The Govern- 
ing Classes." 2 vols. 

Lucian Play fair. By Thomas Mackern. 3 vols. 
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NOVELS FORTHCOMING. 

Sylvan Holfs Daughter. By Holme Lee, Auth 
of " Eathie Brande,** Ac. 3 vols. {I^early readi 

Lost and Won. By Gbokgiana M. Craik, Author < 
" Riverston." 1 vol. 

An Old Deht. By Floiience Dawson. 2 vols. 

Old and Young, l vol. 

A New Novel. By the Author of ^^Amberhil] 

3 vols. 
A New Novel. By the Author of '* Tales of tl 

Bush," &c. 3 vols. 



NEW BOOKS FOE YOUNG READERS. 

By the Author of '' Round the Fire," &c. 
Old Gingerbread and the School-boys. 

With Four Coloured Plates, Price 3s. cloth. {Now Readi 

Unica : a Story for Sunday. 

With Four Cuts. Price 3s, cloth. {Now Beadi 

Willie's Birthday ; showing how a Little Be 

did what he Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d., cloth 

Willie's Rest : a Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6rf. cloth. 
" Gracefallittle tales, containing some pretty 1 "Extremely well written story boo 
parables, and a good deal of simple feeling." — amusing and moral, and got up in a yi 
Economist. \ handsome style."— if ornmj; Herald. 

Uncle Jaclcy the Fault Killer. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. cloth. 
" An excellent little book of moral improve- I yond the common-place moral tale in des 
ment made pleasant to children ; it is far be- | and execution." — Qlohe. 

Round the Fire: Six Stories for Young Reader 

Square \^mo, with Four Illustrations, price 3s. cloth. 
" Charmingly written tales for the young.'" . - - 
—Leader. 
" Six delightful little stories."— CMartiian. 



Simple and very interesting." — Natio\ 
Review. 
" True children's stories." — Athencevm. 



The King of the Golden River ; or, the Slac 
Brothers. By John Ruskin, M.A. 

Third Edition, with 22 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Price 2s. 6d. 
" This little fancy tale is by a master-hand. The story has a charming moral." — Examine 

Rhymes for Little Ones. 

With numerous Cuts, Price Is. 6c?. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir John HerscheVs Astronomical Observations made 

at the Cape of Ghod Hope. 4to, with plates, price 4Z. 4s. cloth. 

Darwin's Geological Observations on Coral Ree/s, 

Volcanic IslandSy and on South America, With maps, plates, 
and woodcuts, 10s. 6d, cloth. 

Levis Commercial Law of the World. Two Vols., 

royal 4to, price 61, cloth. 
PlaTjiforcTs Hints for Investing Money. Second 

Edition, post 8vo, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 

Sir John Forbes s Memorandums in Ireland. Two 
Vols., post 8vo, price 11, Is. cloth. 

Leigh Hunt's Men^ Women^ and Books. Two Yols. 

Price 10s. cloth. 

Table Talk. 3^. Qd. cloth. 

Wit and Humour, bs. cloth. 

Jar of Honey. 5s. cloth. 

Juvenile Delinqicency. By M. Hill and C. F. 

CoRNWALLis. Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

Douhledays TritfC Law of Population. Third Edition, 

8vo, 10s. cloth. 

McCanris Argentine Provinces, SfC. Two Vols., 

post 8vo, with illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 

Goethe's Conversations with Eckermann. Translated 

by John Oxenford. Two Vols., post 8vo, 10s. cloth. 

Kavanagh's Women of Christianity Exemplary for 

Piety and Charity. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 12s., in 
embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

Elementary Works on Social Economy. Uniform in 

foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

L— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. U, 6rf. 
n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
m— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 28, 
IV.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2*. 
v.— WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT OUGHT I TO 
DO? &c. \8, sewed. 

Swainson's Lectures on New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Swainson's Account of Aicckland. Post 8vo, with a 
View, price 68. doth. 
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POETKY. 

TTie Sia; Legends of King Goldenstar. By the 
late Anna Sradstreet. Fcap. 8vo, price 55. 

*' The author evinces more than ordinary power, a vivid imagination, guided by a mind 
of lofty afan."—<?to&«. 

England in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell, 

Author of "Balder," " The Roman," &c. Crown 8vo, 55. cloth. 

** That Mr. Dobell is a poet, * England in time of War ' hears witness in many single lines, and 
in two or three short voeixas:*— Athenaeum, 

The Cruel Sister^ and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4^. cl. 

** There are traces of power, and the versification displays freedom and skill."— (?«ar<K<m. 

Poems of Past Years. By Sir Arthur Hallam 
Elton, Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 35. cloth. 

" A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is apparent all through this volume."— Z<a(fef. 

Poems. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. cl. 

** There is easy simplicity in the diction, and elegant naturalness in the thought.**- i^ecfo/or. 

Poetry from Life. By C. M. K. Fcap. 8vo, cl. gilt, 5^. 

" Elegant verses. The author has a pleasing fancy and a refined mind.'*— ^bonomii^. 

Poems. By Walter K. Cassels. Fcap. Svo, price 

35. 6f?. cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives promise of real excellence. His poems aie 
written sometimes with a strength of expression by no means common."— C^rdtan. 

Garlands of Verse. By Thomas Leigh. Fcap. 

8vo, price 55. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the * Garlands of Verse' is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling." — Examiner. 

Balder. By Sydney Dobell. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" The writer has fine qualities; his level of thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiftil 
has the truth of instinct."— -if^nawm. 

Poem^. By William Bell Scott. Fcap. Svo, 5^. cl. 

" Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, deep thought, and command of language.** — 
Spectator. 

Poems. By Mary Maynard. Fcap. Svo, 4^. cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of poems displaying so large an amount of power, 
blended with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of expression."— CTiwrcA 0/ England 
Quarterly. 

Poems. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 

8vo, 45. cloth. 

Select Odes of Horace. In English Lyrics. By 
J. T. Black. Fcap. Svo, price 45. cloth. 

" Rendered hito English Lyrics with a vigour and heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— 
Critic. 



London: Printed by Smith, Elder & Co., Little Green Arbour Court. 
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